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REVELATION. x. 2.—‘‘ And he set his right foot upon the sea, and his left foot on the earth.” 


Tuis is the type of universal domi- 
nion ; and it brings out a truth which, 
strange to say, was hardly recognized 
by the Christian Chureh before the 
present century—the fact, namely, 
that the final reign of Christ contem- 
plates the* subjugation of the seas 
quite as much as that of the con- 
tinents. 

Let me first venture a preliminary 
word, on the relation of the church 
to»all philanthropic enterprises. If 
those enterprises seems to grow out 
of the spirit of Christ, and to work 
in the direction of the great law of 
love, we should be cautious how we 
disown them. They are not some- 
thing foreign to the church, but its 
own necessary instrumentalities—a 
part of the means to be used in 
evangelizing the world. It should 
send its influence through these 
channels, on all sides; and it should 
control them. They ought not to be 
controlled in such a way as to mis- 
represent the real spirit of Christ and 
his Gospel. The church has a life 
separate from all these organizations. 
It should not identify itself exclusive- 


ly with any one of them—should not 
be resolved into a Board of Missions, 
whether home or foreign, nor into a 
Tract Society or Seamen’s Friend 
Society. It should stand on its own 
ground,—the foundation of the pro- 
phets and apostles ; it should provide 
its own appliances, and drop those 
appliances for others as soon as they 
cease doing its work. 

The industries of the world may 
be classified under three departments; 
agriculture, commerce, manufactures. 

Of these the first and third offer 
fewest obstacles to the Gospel. The 
children of the soil are not wont to 
be nomadic. As a general thing, at 
least in countries long settled, they 
live and are buried, in their native 
hamlets. Though they leave home 
in youth, and go where business or 
duty calls, yet they feel like sojour- 
ners in their absence; their hearts 
are ever turning toward the old 
haunts, and they sometimes long for 
the day when they shall be carried 
back to sleep among “ the rude fore- 
fathers.” To such as these Christ- 
ianity has easy access; it is almost 
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a matter of course, if the institutions 
of religion have been planted near 
them, and il they have felt the sweet 
ministries of the truth all their lives 
through, that they will come into the 
keeping of the good Shepherd. 

So of manufactures. The people 
engaged in these are stationary. 
Christianity is not obliged to take 
wings, and fly over the earth after 
them, in order to mould their lives ; 
it can take up its abode near them, 
and hope, by a steady and prolonged 
influence, to mould them into its own 
spirit. The earth, then, on which 
the angel shall set “his left foot,” 
offers a comparatively easy conquest. 

But when we turn to the sea,—to 
that portion of mankind engaged in 
the commerce of the world,—we meet 
peculiar difficulties. The sailor makes 
but short stops. He is a bird of pas- 
sage. If you lay hold of him any- 
where for a moment, it is hard to in- 
fluence him; for he never lives at 
the calm, midway rate, but is either 
wild with excitement or sunk in 
torpid idleness. Furthermore, the 
sailor rarely sees the best specimens 
of Christianity. The landsmen with 
whom he deals, though reputed 
Christians,do not always recommend 
to him their religion. They are 
evidently consulting their wordly 
interest, rather than his welfare or 
Christ’s honor. They can see a ship’s 
mast much further than the tallest 
steeple. A few years ago the choice 
of a pastor, in one of our wealthiest 
sea-board churches, was determined 
from the standpoint of trade. Of 
two men proposed, the one most 
eminent in all respects was refused, 
and his inferior selected, for the un- 
disguised reason that this choice 
would conciliate an offended section 
of the commercial world. Such is 
the type of Christianity with which 
the sailor has been most in contact: 
not somuch so as formerly, however, 

I am glad to_ believe,—since the 
number is yearly increasing of those 
who will not, for any price, subject 
their conscience to their pockets— 
who are second to none in despising 
a weak-kneed piety—who would 
rather remain in poverty, or fall back 
into poverty, than swell their for- 
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tunes at the expense of their Lord’s 
honor. 

The difficulty, and the importance 
of the effort to evangelize commerce, 

may be seen at a glance. 

Navigation was, in its origin, a 
species of bondage—involving serv- 
itude not of the mildest, but of the 
bitterest type. There was no slave 
more miserable than the galley-slave; 
the term is still used as expressive 
of the last degree of wretchedness. 
Picture to your mind one of those 
primitive vessels,—the rowers placed 
in line on each side of the keel, strip- 
ped to the flesh, exposed to the 
storms and scorching sun, chained to 
their benches ; and the master, armed 
with his terrible scourge, walking to 
and fro between them. Such was the 
condition of sailors while Pheenicia, 
Carthage, Athens, and Rome con- 
trolled the world’s commerce. The 
shipping was manned with captives 
taken in war; rowers were bought 


‘and sold in the market; their condi- 


tion was that of unmitigated slavery. 
The world has been slow to recog- 
nize the rights of the sailor. True, 
he ceased gradually to be a slave,— 
as the custom of selling prisoners of 
war into bondage ceased, and as free 
labor began to assert its superiority 
to servile labor, on the high seas ; 
but his position was yet peculiar, not 
favorable to soul-culture,looked on 
as menial and degrading. Such, to 
some extent, is the disadvantage at 
which he still is placed. It was the 
spirit of Christianity, embodying 
itself in Seamen’s Friend Societies, 
which first emphasized the fact that 
the mariner hasa soul. This humane 
movement, started in the face of so 
much prejudice and distrust, has 
pleaded for the natural and Christian 
rights of the sailor, till it has gained 
a “respectful hearing. It is calling 
attention to the vast multitudes of 
seamen, swarming on all navigable 
waters ; and, undaunted by the ten 
thousand obstacles, it has dared to 
proclaim that they shall be Christian- 
ized. There was no experience for 
it to fall back upon. 1t had to begin 
everything de novo,—to create its ex- 
perience. Kvery. question of measures 
was a new question; how to reach 
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the sailor at all—how to overcome 
his indifferences, his ignorance, his 
recklessness—how to keep alive his 
religious impressions during the long 
voyage—how to save him from the 
temptations of the port—how to 
banish the caste-feeling, and teach 
him that his vocation, no more than 
that of the landsman, separates him 
from the common interests and sym- 
pathies of humanity. All these 
problems have been undertaken. It 
was necessary to experiment, and to 
learn wisdom from the result. Fail- 
ures, where they have occurred, have 
given a new impulse to the cause. It 
is gradually finding the right way— 
settling down on the most practical 
basis—discovering how to husband 
its resources, and how to achieve the 
largest possible results in its ex- 
penditures. 

No one, who recognizes the sailor 
as a part of mankind, will deny that 
there was pressing need of this move- 
ment. Christianity could hardly 
begin its work, without giving birth 
to efforts for the conversion of sea- 
men. This particular charity is the 
child of the New Testament spirit. 
The difficulties in its way have been 
and still are, enormous—as we see 
from the history of navigation, its 
servile origin, and the degradation 
with which it is now associated in 
the minds of many. Yet the friends 
of the sailor have dared to proclaim 
their purpose. They have had faith 
to undertake the Christianization of 
the seas. The resting-place for ‘ the 
right foot ” of the angel, had hardly 
been thought of. It is beset with 
mighty obstacles, and can be reached 
only with slow and tentative ad- 
vances. There is grandeur in the 
jdea that the populations on the seas 
are to be given to Christ,—that in 
the universal anthem, when the hills 


are rejoicing on every. side, the floods. 


also shall clap their hands. 

Let us now look at the importance 
of this movement in relation to other 
Christian enterprises. 

As the waters of the ocean dash 
upon the shores of all continents, and 
as it is the grand regulator of atmos- 
pheric changes the world over, so 
the morality of the sea modifies the 
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character of all peoples and kindreds. 
This, if I mistake not, is a fact of 
immense value. Ocean-morality is 
the level, into which land-morality, 
like the rivers, is constantly sinking. 
Elevate the religious character of 
commerce, and you thereby bless all 
nations. Let our seamen degenerate, 
and they drag the whole family of 
man downward with them. The 
sailor hardly belongs to any single 
people. He is a fusion of every 
variety of ethnic life—neither Amer- 
ican, Kuropean, Asiatic, or African, 
but a kind of resultant of all these 
in combination. No one is so much 
of a cosmopolitan—that is, so fair an 
index of human nature in general— 
as the thorough-bred man of the sea. 
Touch him, and you touch the uni- 
versal heart. His pulse-beats are 
felt round the world, either for good 
or evil. Let us not forget this, when 
we are asked to Christianize him ; 
for his own sake let us cast in the 
charity, yet remembering, at the 
same time, that the wavelet we raise 
will spread to all continents. 

Are the men of commerce, and 
commercial cities, aware of the power 
which the sailor has over them ? In- 
fluence is said to work downward— 
from king to subject, from magis- 
trate to people. It does; and the 
truth bears a fearful lesson for all 
corrupt princes and governors. But 
it is just as true that influence works 
upward. The lower classes affect 
the higher, especially where there is 
free intercourse. Now there is a 
tendency, on the part of ship-owners, 
to find the moral level of the common 
sailor. They partake somewhat of 
his type of religious character. There 
tends to be, in them, an inter- 
mingling of the peculiarities of all 
peoples. They wish to be on good 
terms with everybody,—would have 
their Christianity modified, and the 
laws of their country framed, so as 
to keep them in friendly intercourse 
with every tribe, whether civilized 
or barbarous. This, I say, is the 
tendency. The whole chain is no 
stronger than the weakest link in it. 
The entire commercial world gravi- 
tates towards the level of the sailor. 
Hence the vast importance, if we 
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would save the morality of our sea- 
board,—if we would have, a vigorous 
and unyielding Christianity,—the 
vast importance of bringing up our 
marine service to the New Testa- 
ment standard. 

We know, very well, how com- 
merce has affected the operations of 
missionary societies, in various parts 
of the world. From the islands of 
the South Sea, the complaint is, ‘‘ We 
cannot Christianize these natives ; 
for as soon. as we make a good im- 
pression, the sailor comes and effaces 
it; commerce degrades the poor 
creatures to their old level as fast as 
we elevate them.” A loud and bitter 
cry used toreach us from the coast of 
Africa. Christian churches could 
not live, nor missionary plans make 
headway, in the terrible atmosphere 
of the slave-trade. The morality of 
the land cannot be better than that 
of the ocean. The wave of commerce 
rolls up, and covers all coasts; and 
the institutions of religion, like let- 
ters made on the sand during low 
tide, are swept away by it. The sea 
is the controlling power. Though a 
millenium should begin on the land, 
yet the sea, if still un-Christianized, 
would gradually pollute it. But 
reverse the statement,—let the sea be 
thoroughly evangelized, and the 
Christianity of the continents would 
be secured. You know that a river 
loses its distinctive character, and 
becomes mere salt-water, as soon as 
it is met by the ocean. So is it with 
Christian institutions. They are 
pure and heavenly fountains, spring- 
ing forth like rivers among the hills, 
and sending beautiful streams forth 
into the valleys. But when those 
streams come in contact with com- 
merce, it changes their character. 
They are saturated with it, and con- 
trolled by it. It is the leaven which 
leavens them. Make marine life 
what it should be—thoroughly and 
unbendingly Christian ; and then, 
instead of corrupting the purer life 
which flows from the inland, it would 
strengthen whatsoever good thing it 
touches, rendering the progress of all 
religious enterprises steady and per- 
petual. 

Once more, consider the import- 
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ance of the movement in behalf of - 


seamen, as shown by its results. 

Very much, tending to mitigate 
the hard lot of the sailor, has been 
done by the civil authority. | he En- 
glish Government especially, has 
reason to be proud of the high 
character of its marine service. It 
has been prompt to reform abuses, to 
protect the rights of the sailor against 
the unscrupulous master and owner, 
and to supply him with moral and 
religious instruction. This country, 
particularly its navy, has, within the 
last seven years, made commendable 
progress in the same direction —in 
efforts to maintain order, and quell 
piratical traffic on the high seas. 

But all this improvement, cheering 
as it is, affects chiefly the sailor’s 
temporal welfare. Human govern- 
ments cannot be expected to concern 
themselves for his soul. Whatever 
has been done on this higher plane, 
must be credited mainly to the 
voluntary efforts of Christians. 

I cannot group before you, into a 
single picture, all the results of this 
benevolence,—the floating Bethels, 
Seamen s Chapels, and Sailors’ Homes 
which greet the children of the sea 
inso many entry-ports ; the Christian 
captains, the pious crews, the re- 
vivals on shipboard, the libraries 
furnished to vessels, which, of late 
years, have been lifting the sailor 
from barbarism to civilization and 
Christianity. Life on the ocean is 
ceasing to be brutal. There is in- 
deed a home on the deep. The 
mariner may read, and meditate, and 
enjoy elevating intercourse. Fathers 
and mothers need not fear, as for- 
merly, that their son will make ship- 
wreck of character if he goes to sea. 
His mind and heart may find healthy 
culture in the forecastle. His soul 
is often periled less before the mast, 
than it would be in the work-shop or 
behind the counter. Many, whom life 
on the land had nearly ruined, have 
found a Saviour in the first voyage, 
and returned to their homes penitent 
and believing. 

As a specimen of the results 
reached by this movement, at a 
single point only let me refer you to 
the Report of the Board of Manag- 
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ers, and of the Chaplain and Mission- 
ary of our own Seamen’s Friend 
Society. Some things that Report 
tells us are enough to make good 
all the claims it brings; but there 
are a thousand matters of thrilling 
interest yet untold, which we must 
be content to leave till the day of 
the revelation of all things. A 
volume of sailor’s letters, telling of 
their experiences on the voyage, and 
of their love of the Sailor’s Home 
and Mariner’s Church, would show 
that the seed here sown has brought 
forth fruit a hundred fold. A tried 
friend of the sailor, and of the sailor’s 
cause, writes me as follows: 

“ For forty years the Boston Sea- 
man’s Friend Society has pursued its 
work, giving a moral, religious and 
temperate home to the homeless, and 
the Word of God to the weary and 
wandering. ~And I can testify, 
after an experience of twenty-five 
years in the administration of its af- 
fairs, that no kindred institution ap- 
plies the healing oil to the wound more 
directly or more effectually than this. 
The churches have acted the part of 
the Good Samaritan and the Sailor’s 
Church and Home that of the Inn.” 

I might detain you by the hour, 
were it necessary and did the time 
permit, rehearsing to you the story 
of souls converted, prayer-meetings 
maintained, inebriates recovered : 
telling you many a tender tale of the 
wrecked, the sick, the dying cared for 
asa mother cares for her first-born. Is 
there a father or mother here, whose 
boy now wanders on the sea, destined 
never to revisit his early home? 
Stranger things are coming to the 
ears of the Society almost daily, than 
if you should hear tomorrow that 
that boy of yours has died in some 
hospital on the other side of the 
world, and that some seamen’s 
chaplain consoled him in his last 
hours, and saw that his mortal 
remains were not denied Christian 
burial. And besides all this sad, 
loving ministry, which will never be 
known fully till the sea gives up her 
dead, and the graves are open, on 
the morning of the resurrection, 
think of the hundreds of libraries— 
those seeds of uncounted harvests— 
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that have been placed, during the 
last year, on board differents ships, 
for the use of the sailors in their 
spare hours. Many Chistian sailors 
also, have been supplied with Bibles 
and religious tracts, to be given to 
the crews of other vessels, and to be 
distributed in the various ports they 
might visit. Commerce is thus be- 
coming one of the most efficient of 
missionary societies. It does not 
have to set apart men for the work 
of preaching Christ to the benighted, 
bunt enables them to fulfill the blessed 
office of an evangelist directly in the 
line of their secular calling. I am 
satisfied, and the result has shown, 
that this is one of the cheapest and 
most effective, as well as one of the 
most natural methods of carrying 
Christianity to all nations. How 
small is your contribution, com- 
paratively, to the Seaman’s Friend 
Society ; yet I only speak the literal 
truth, in saying that it has, to-day, 
hundreds of missionaries scattered 
npon all oceans and shores, holding 
prayer-meetings in ships’ forecastles, 
hoisting the Bethel flag in distant 
ports, penetrating bays and rivers,— 
missionaries at their own expense, 
preaching the glad-tidings far and 
wide, wherever traffic, or the love 
of adventure, has carried man. 

The energy of the sailor, and his 
natural fitness and opportunities to 
do the work of an evangelist, had a 
fresh and glorious illustration, dur- 
ing the slaveholder’s rebellion, now 
happily among the things that were. 
Ihave no word of disparagement to 
utter concerning the land forces, of 
whose heroic valora hundred battle- 
fields will testify to the end of time; 
bunt the occasion leads me to speak 
of the soldier on our seas and inland 
waters. And whattongue can speak, 
as the theme demands, of the noble 
devotion that has made our seaboard 
and river-courses immortal in his- 
tory, from the Potomac to the Rio 
Grande, and from the Ohio to the 
Florida reefs? Six hundred vessels 
of war, and fifty thousand men hurl- 
ing ‘‘death to traitors” from their 
port holes and decks, is a moderate 
computation of our naval force at 
the downfall of the rebellion. Never 
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before, in all the wars of the world, 
had such an armament trod the waves. 
Never before had we begun to realize 
the power, either for the defence or the 
overthrow of nations, that lies coiled 
on the sailor’s arm. Hatteras, Port 
Royaland Hampton Roads, Donelson. 
Island Number Ten, Memphis, Vicks- 
burg, Mobile, New Orleans, admonish 
us to whom we owe it that the chain 
of loyalty divided and girdled the 
rebellion till it was extinct. Many 
bodies were rolled beneath the 
Father of Waters, or swayed by the 
tide that came and went in bay and 
inlet, and many souls had fled to 
their Judge and Creator. Still the 
numbers did not fail, nor the sailor’s 
heart falter. . He ran up his battle- 
flag with eager joy, sailed with a look 
of triumph into the iron-storm, and 
went down with his ship belching 
broadsides of defiance at his country’s 
foes. Make such men your heralds, 
and the news of Redemption shall 
fly swiftly round the world. Gird 
the sailor with your spiritual weap- 
ons, and you shall indeed find them 
mighty, through God, to the pulling 
down of strongholds. Let the marine 
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service, whether mercantile or naval, 
be consecrated to Christ, and the 
kingdom, and the greatness of the 
kingdom, shall speedly be given to 
the people of the saints of the most 
high God. Let the moral showers, 
that come up out of the sea to water 
the earth, be pure, and the result is 
certain,—the wilderness and solitary 
place shall be glad thereof, and the 
desert shall blossom as the rose. 

Whence came the inspiration of 
Heber, if not from some prophetic 
vision of a sanctified marine, while 
writing that grand apostrophe in his 
missionary hymn ? 

‘“ Waft, waft, ye winds, His story, 
And you, ye waters, roll ; 
Till, like a sea of glory, 
It spreads from pole to pole.” 

And when the commerce of the world 
obeys that great command, writing 
‘Holiness to the Lord” on all its 
sails, and is transfigured by the 
spirit of Christ, the Church may furl 
her war-worn banners, and shout 
back, in notes of triumph, the sweet 
strain of Bethlehem—* Glory to God 
in the highest, on earth peace, good 
will to men.” 
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In times when minds were dull and 
uninquiring, and when eyes had no 
telescopes to aid them in prying into 
the half-revealed secrets of nature, a 
solar eclipse was a thing to be won- 
dered at, frightened at, and passed 
over. The five years’ war between 
the Medes and Lydians was brought 
to a close by an eclipse, which so 
seared the rival armies that they 
made peace.. The fears engendered 
by such a turning of day into night 
lasted for centuries, for William of 
Malmesbury relates of an eclipse that 
occured in 1140, that persons while 
sitting at their meals were so fright- 
ened by the sudden darkness, that 
they ran out of their houses, fearing 
that the ancient chaos was about to 
return; and later historians tell of 
similar effects. The vague and awe- 
inspired accounts that were in for- 
mer times given of those phenomena 
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gave way to others having some pre- 
tensions to fulness and precision, 
about the commencement of the last 
century ; probably the first well-ob- 
served eclipse was one which took 
place on the 12th of May, 1706. But 
the telescopes of that time were poor 
tools, and the records refer chiefly to 
such effects as were visible to the un- 
aided eye. In the sky the planets 
near the sun and the brighter stars 
were seen, and the phenomenon 
known as the corona, which had been 
noted by previous observers, was 
prominently visible. On the earth 
the recorded effects were those which 
are always seen and felt on such oc- 
casions. The bats flew as at night ; 
the fowls betook themselves to rest; 
the singing-birds silenced their notes ; 
the laboring animals stood still; in- 
animate nature assumed a cadaverous 
aspect ; animate nature was appalled. 
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The depressing influence of the un- 
natural darkness caused by a total 
eclipse has been remarked and com- 
mented upon by every observer down 
to the last occasion of witnessing it. 
It is a darkness to be felt; a gloom 
that brings “a silence deep as death,” 
and makes 


“The boldest hold his breath for a time.” 


Arago tells of a poor shepherd child 
that cried and called for help at the 
‘total phase of the eclipse of 1842: 
but children of larger growth have 
felt a thrill of horror run through 
them when the last beams of a meri- 
dian sun have been suddenly extin- 
guished, and a livid black pall has 
descended upon the face of the earth. 
The same observer describes in 
graphic language how a crowd of 
twenty thousand people, including a 
body of soldiers, was affected on the 
same occasion. During the progress 
of the eclipse all had been excitement 
and lively curiosity. But when the 
sudden darkness came, “ the phenom- 
enon in its magnificence triumphed 
over the petulance of youth, over 
the levity which certain persons as- 
sume as a sign of superiority, over 
the noisy indifference of which sold- 
jers usually make profession. A pro- 
found stillness reigned in the air ; 
the birds ceased to sing.” The En- 
glish Royal Astronomer, Halley, in 
relating the effects of the eclipse of 
1715, passed over the concern obsery- 
able in all kinds of birds, animals, 
and fishes, as a consequence too ob- 
vious to be noticed when even he and 
others could not escape from a sense 
of horror ; and cool experienced ob- 
servers, knowing what to expect, 
have been awe-stricken at the com- 
ing on of the unearthly gloom. For 
the darkening is not like that of 
night; although it is nearly as in- 
tense, it is of far different character. 
The sky assumes a purple black color, 
and appears to fall upon the earth ; 
the atmosphere and terrestrial ob- 
jects take a strange tint that some 
have described as a livid yellow, 
others as dark green, others as an 
olive hue. Mrs. Airy, who observed 
with her husband at Turin, in 1842, 
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said that the effect was like that pro- 
duced by looking at a landscape 
through very dark greenish glass. 
Of several explanations which have 
been offered to account for this appa- 
rent change of color, that which re- 
fersit to physiological causes is the 
most plausible. This theory attri- 
butes the effect to contrast; the 
change from one state of illumination 
to another is very sudden, and the 
duration of the darkness is too short 
to allow the eye to recognize the spe- 
cific hue of colored objects. It may 
be that during an eclipse of long 
totality, the optic nerves may have 
time to recover from the sudden 
shock caused by the instantaneous 
darkening, and towards the end of the 
obscuration may see objects as under 
an ordinary twilight aspect. 
Glancing from earth to heaven, the 
most palpable peculiarity in a total 
solar eclipse is the halo of white phos- 
phorescent light that entirely sur- 
rounds the black dise of the moon, 
Halley aptly pictured this feature to 
the popular eye by comparing it to 
the radiating appearance with which 
painters surround the heads of saints. 
The historians of the ante-Christian 
eta who were fortunate enough to 
behold solar eclipses, make mention 
of the phenomenon: they gave it the 
name of the corona, by which it has 
since been known. Observers who 
have seen it upon recent occasions, 
give the most varied descriptions of 
it; some have called it fibrous, and 
comparable to entangled thread ; 
others have described it as brush-like 
and feathery ; and others have attrib- 
uted to it a circular motion like that 
of some varieties of fireworks. Very 
curious and irreconcilable are the 
drawings which have been given by 
different observers of the same 
eclipse. Some have isolated beams 
or rays of light shooting in one direc- 
tion, others, similar beams darting 
an opposite way ; some show the rays 
emanating radially from the black 
moon, while others make them tan- 
gential, and again others exibit them 
curved like a sickle or a scimitar. 
The Astronomer Royal expressed 
himself bewildered at the discord- 
ances in the depictions he had receiv- 
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ed of the corona visible during the 
last great eclipse. 

But rejecting what is doubtful, 
there remains the certainty that, 
when the sun is completely obscured 
by the moon, the disc of the latter is 
encompassed by a glory the breadth 
of which is generally equal to about 
one sixth of the moon’s diameter, 
but extended in some places into 
brushes or luminous streets, fully as 
long as the moon’s diameter. ‘The 
question then arises, to what is 
this feature due? If there were an 
atmosphere surrounding the moon it 
would be abundantly explained ; but 
the more crucial tests for such an ap- 
pendage negative its existence. Is 
it a widely extended atmosphere of 
the sun, or a luminous vapor sur- 
rounding the solar globe? This it 
can hardly be, for, itit were such, the 
varying positions of the moon in her 
passage across the sun’s disc would 
not sensibly affect its features ; 
whereas it is found that these chang- 
ing conditions do vastly alter the ap- 
pearance and conformation of the co- 
rona. It is pretty well concluded 
that it shines not by its own light 
but by reflected light,—that it is not 
phosphorescent, but borrows its il- 
lumination from the sun. The test 
of polarization shows this. A ray of 
reflected light behaves very different- 
ly from a ray of direct light when 
both are passed through a doubly re- 
fracting prism. The direct beam is 
split into two sections, which, in all 
positions of the prism, are of equal 
intensity ; while the reflected beam, 
similarly divided, shows two spots 
of light, which, in certain positions 
of the prism, differ considerably in 
brightness. An analysis of the co- 
rona of the last eclipse was made up- 
on this principle, and it was deter- 
mined that it shone by reflected light, 
and wus therefore not self-luminous. 
From these observations, and from 
other considerations, the Astronomer 
Royal has arrivid at the opinion 
that there must be an attenuated at- 
mosphere encompassing the earth to 
such an extent that it reaches even 
to the moon, and that it is the light- 
ing up of the regions of tlis atmos- 
phere in the immediate vicinity of 
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the moon that gives rise to the coro- 
na and its varying features. 

The late Mr. Baily excited curiosi- 
ty for a time by his announcement 
that just before the commencement 
and just after the end of totality of a 
solar eclipse, or in other words when 
the limbs of the sun and moon are 
just touching internally, the narrow 
line of solar light breaks up into lu- 
minous points, and presents the ap- 
pearance of a string of bright beads. 
This phenomenon, which has since 
been recognized as ‘‘ Baily’s beads,” 
is sometimes, but not always, seen ; 
it is very easily accounted for. The 
moon’s edge is not perfectly smooth ; 
mountains and valleys give it a ser- 
rated outline ; and when the margins 
of the moon and sun are just over- 
lapping, the sun’s margin is just visi- 
ble through the chinks and crannies 
of that of the moon, and gives the 
appearance of achaplet of beads. A 
sheet of paper laid under a saw, so 
that its edge just peeps between the 
teeth, repeats the appearance which, 
as it leads to nothing, may be dis- 
missed forthwith. 

But by far the most interesting and 
suggestive of eclipse phenomena are 
the red-colored masses of light that 
are seen to exude apparently from 
the moon’s circumference. These 
protuberances were first cursorily 
noticed by one Captain Stanyan, dur- 
ing the eclipse of 1706. Flamsteed, 
England’s first Astronomer Royal, 
says in a letter to the the Royal So- 
ciety, that ‘ the Captain is the first 
man I ever heard of that took notice 
of a red streak of light preceding 
the emersion of the sun’s body from 
a total eclipse, and. I take notice of 
it to you because it infers that the 
moon has an atmosphere.” Then at 
the eclipse of 1733 two other observ- 
ers saw someting of the same charac- 
ter. But, curiously, these records 
for a long time escaped the attention 
of astronomers, and when they turn- 
ed their eyes and glasses upon the 
eclipse of 1842, they were ignorant 
of what their predecessors had seen 
and noted. They gazed at the slow- 
ly disappearing sun in anxious ex- 
pectancy, prepared to see something 
strange, but knowing not what. In- 
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agine their surprise when, as the last 
glimpse of the solar dise was shut out 
by the advancing moon, they saw the 
black edge of the latter garnished in 
some parts with a blood-red border, 
and in others with sheaves of roseate 
light aud mountains of glowing flame. 
The observers were electrified with 
this apparition ; they were unprepar- 
ed to measure or to depict; and be- 
fore they had time to collect them- 
selves, and satisfy their eyes and 
minds that neither had been under 
illusion, the sun reappeared, and the 
marvellous phenomena vanished. 
All anxiety then came to be centred 
upon the next great eclipse. This 
happened in 1851. The experiences 
purchased upon previous occasions 
were turned to account in preparing 
instructions and laying down schemes 
of observation for this. 
Association, with the co-operation of 
some foreign astronomers, drew up 
and circulated a pamphlet of sugges- 
tions to intending observers, and in- 
struments and eyes were made ready 
for action. All the phenomena of an 
eclipse were provided for, as regards 
observation and record of them; but 
the ‘‘ red promineaces” were literal- 
ly the prominent points of interest. 
The shadow path of this eclipse pas- 
sed over northern Europe, and along 
it, chiefly in Sweden, the observers, 
like a party of skirmishers, disposed 
themselves. This time they were 
forewarned, and so forearmed ; know- 
ing what to look for and how to see 
it. Circumstances proved favorable, 
and when the totality came on, the 
anxiously expected rosy excrescences 
shone forth in all theirglory. Many 
observers saw them, estimated their 
size, and mapped and drew them. 
Several of the questions that had 
been raised were decided. Foremost 
among these was, whether the prom- 
inences were attached to the mvon or 
to the sun? Well, some observers 
asserted that the protuberances on 
the eastern side became quickly hid- 
den, while others sprang up on the 
western side ; that is, they were res- 
pectively covered and revealed on 
the eastern and western borders of 
the sun by the advancing moon. So 
it was established almost to a cer- 
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tainty that the prominences were 
part and parcel of the sun. But 
other bewildering questions arose. 
When the drawings of different ob- 
servers were compared, discrepancies 
were revealed that were scarcely 
atributable to errors of observation. 
Upon the forms and characteristics 
of some of the more remarkable of 
the red masses no two observers were 
inagreement. Pictures and descrip- 
tions were alike irreconcilable: they 
left an impression upon the minds of 
those who examined them, that there 
was some mirage-like effect that 
manifested itself variously to differ- 
ent eyes. 

Nine years passed away, and at 
their end came the famous eclipse of 
1860, which was most favorably visi- 
ble in accessible parts of Spain. Dur- 
ing the nine years a valuable adjunct 
to telescopic observation had been 
pressed into the astronomer’s service. 
Photography, in its youth in 1851, 
had been brought to perfection by 
1860, and has been successfully ap- 
plied to the depiction of celestial ob- 
jects, notably the spots on the sun 
and the surface irregularities of the 
moon. The suggestion had been 
made in 1851 of the great advantage 
that would follow from photograph- 
ing the details of the eclipse of that 
year, but little action was taken, as 
the art was then so young. But 
when preparations were in progress 
for the Spanish eclipse, it occured to 
Mr. De la Rue, the tather of celestial 
photography, to fit outa suitable ap- 
paratus for making the eclipse phe- 
nomena record themselves, and thus 
avoid the vagaries and imperfections 
of eye and hand delineation. This 
was done. A ‘‘ photo-heliograph” and 
the pertaining apparatus and chemi- 
cals formed a prominent feature in 
the expedition which H. M.S. Hima- 
laya bore from Plymouth to the north- 
ern ports of Spain in July, 1860. 
This expedition comprised a goodly 
band of European astronomers and 
observers ; tor all who were prepared 
to do any good were made welcome 
on board the trausport, which had 
been liberally placed by the govern- 
ment at the disposal of the Artrono- 
mer Royal. Everything turned: out 
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favorably for. the observers, and 
Mr. De la Rue was fortunate enough 
to secure two negatives du:ing 
the totality,on each of which the 
red protuberances were vigorously 
impressed. Two more valuable pho- 
tographs, from a scientific standard 
of worth, were never produced. 
Some less pretentious impressions 
were taken by a Roman Astronomer, 
Padre Secchi, at a station consider- 
ably removed from Mr. De la Rue’s, 
and some others by the Spanish As- 
tronomer, Sefor Aguilar. The dif- 
ferent pictures were submitted after- 
wards to rigorous comparison, when 
it was found that the prominences 
were identical, although observed 
from distant places ; and thus the 
discrepancies of eye delineations 
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were shown to be the results of dif- 
ferent impressions upon the observ- 
ers’ minds, due to haste, prejudice, or 
methods and powers of scrutiny. 
Besides these photographs, a vast ~ 
mass of observations was accumulat- 
ed by the scores of observers who 
watched the eclipse. Very many ac- 
counts have been published: some 
remain in manuscript, and as yet 
no collation of the whole has been 
made. 

One thing was definitely settled by 
Mr. De la Rue’s photographs: this 
was the connection of the protuber- 
ances with the sun. Whatever 
doubts may have previously existed 
upon the point, were removed by the 
evidence which the measurement of 
these pictures have afforded. 


2 


THE INDIAN OCEAN. 


Probably there is no body of water 
‘in the world where there are so many 
dangers to navigation as in the Red 
Sea. It is long and narrow, with 
sunken rocks and projecting reefs. 
At the ‘northern end the wind 
throughout the year blows from the 
North; at the southern end it blows 
from the South, while in the middle, 

just South of the tropic of Cancer, it 
' does not blow atall. These counter 
breezes produce currents which set 
in various directions, sometimes 
sweeping steamers out of their course. 

There are but three lighthouses 
in the sea—two of which are on 
dangerous reefs—one forty. miles 
from land. Three persons stay there 
three months at a time, and then have 
thirty days’ leave of absence. Think 
of being cooped up in an iron box in 
aclimate where the thermometer is at 
87 at this season of the year, day and 
night, and where in July the mercury 
goes up to 120! At low tide there is 
a sand bank where they can walk a 
few rods. 
us that men can be found who are 
willing to be grilled and roasted in 
that oven. The dangers to naviga- 
tion are so great that sailing vessels 
never will navigate the Red Sea to 
any great extent, unless towed by 


It is well for the rest of 


steamers—a matter to be taken into 
account in estimating the benefits to 
be derived from the Suez Canal. 

At the southern extremity of the Red 
Sea we catch, when 15 miles away at 
night, the gleam of the light on the 
island of Perim—a rock, two miles 
long, about two miles from the Ara- 
bian coast. The channel is on the 
eastern side of the Island. It is held 
by a squad of English troops, who 
are relieved every twelve months. 
Louis Napoleon, a few years ago, 
sent a fleet round the Cape of Good 
Hope to seize this position, which 
commands the highway to India. 
The commander called at Aden, 100 
miles east, before executing his mis- 
sion, to pay his respects to the En- 
glish. Of course there was a dinner, 
and while the champagne went round 
one of the subalterns let the cat out 
of the bag—saying that they were 
going to Perim. While they tarried 
over the wine the English command- 
er sent a gunboat and seized the 
place. The Frenchman in due time 
departed to execute his mission, but 
only to find the English flag flying 
on the rock and English soldiers i in 
camp. No fortif fications have been 
erected, but England having once 
seized territory is not in the habit 
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of giving it up, and so the soldiers 
remain. 

Bab-el-man-del, I presume it is 
written in most geographies—the 
name of the strait between the Red 
Sea and the Indian Ocean—but the 
Arabs write the last syllable deb. 
They call it the ‘‘Gate of Tears,” 
because many a boat has gone down 
beneath the turbulent waters, and 
many a pilgrim bound for Mecca has 
been sweept to a watery grave be- 
fore making sure of Paradise by kiss- 
ing the holy stone in that city of the 
saints. It was across this narrow 
outlet, according to Rawlinson, that 
the sons of Cush journeyed east, from 
upper Egypt and Abyssinia to the 
Euphrates, and laid the foundation 
of the Assyrian empire before the 
confusion of tongues. Solomon’s ship, 
from LEzion-geber, sailed through 
these straits and crept along the 
coast to India, and in the time of the 
Ptolemys the small vessels of those 
days edged their way from headland 
to headland, but till the establishing 
of the Peninsula and Oriental line of 
steamships few sails whitened these 
waters. Now steamers pass almost 
daily, and it has become one of the 
great thoroughfares of the world. 

The great coaling station of the 
Indian Ocean is at Aden, one hundred 
miles east of the Straits on a pen- 
insula which juts out from the Ara- 
bian coast in the form of a sickle. 
The harbor is in the curve of the 
sickle, and the entrance from the 
west. Hours before reaching it we 
have dark, high, jagged mountains 
in view, which rise from the point of 
the peninsula, and which, ages ago, 
were seething, bubbling, thundering 
volcanoes. The cones are about one 
thousand feet high, and it is hardly 
possible to conceive of a place more 
desolate, barren and forbidding than 
the cliffs, gorges and the confused 
heap of lava and pumice which rise 
before us. 

But the harbor is capacious and 
well protected by these mountains of 
cinders from the heavy sea which 
breaks on the Arabian coast during 
the southwest monsoon. As we ap- 
proach the entrance we look upon a 
torest of masts—tifteen steamers and 
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over forty ships and barks-—besides 
the small craft of the Arabian coast. 
The ‘‘ Rangoon” from Bombay, the 
“ Nubia” from Caleutta, with China 
passengers, have just dropped an- 
chor; the “ Bengal” from Bombay, 
with troops, is getting up steam to 
depart for Annesley Bay; the ‘‘ Aga- 
memnon,” with more troops, is about 
to follow; the French steamer for 
Ceylon and China and the steamer 
for Mauritius, are waiting mails and 
passengers; gunboats and war steam- 
ers are waiting orders; tugs steam 
backward and forward with barges 
in tow; Arab sailboats and small 
eraft with prows like the snouts of 
lean swine, with high poop decks, 
like the vessels which we see in old 
pictures, are cutting round the 
harbor; boats manned by bare-head- 
ed, bare-breasted, bare-legged boys, 
some with shaven crowns, others 
with mops of yellow hair, in color, 
texture, fibre, curl and kink like the 
wool of South down sheep; their 
complexion a dingy bronze; their 
clothing a cast-off dish-wiper or 
towel—a rag wrapped round the 
loins; smaller boats, palm tree dug- 
outs, a trifle larger than trays, carry- 
ing two boys who shoot through the 
waves, each flourishing a paddle 
shaped like a mustard spoon. Such 
is the scene, and taken altogether it 
is a lively spectacle. 

The sailing vessels are discharg- 
ing coal. One ship I notice hails 
from St. John, New Brunswick. The 
consumption of coal at the present 
time is enormous, so many steam 
transports being employed by the 
British Government to carry on the 
Abyssinian expedition. The Pen- 
insular and Oriental. Company keep 
a supply of 20,000 tons on hand. 
The coal costs delivered here about 
$15 per ton. The vessels bringing 
coal go to Caleutta and other Indian 
ports, or to Australia for return 
freights. Nothing is shipped from 
here except elephant’s tusks and a 
few bags of coffee brought in from 
Arabia. 

The place is strongly fortified by 
batteries at the entrance, on the hills 
and on the mountains, commanding 
all the harbor. It is so strong that 
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the English call it the Gibraltar of 
the Eust. Immense water tanks 
have been made for the preservation 
of rain water, and a distilling appa- 
ratus erected. Provisions for the 
garrison to stand a three years’ siege 
are stored in the fortress. Wide 
streets, a well-built quay, substan- 
cial buildings attest the energy and 
enterprise which has worked a 
wonderful transformation on this 
heap of cinders. Fresh provisions 
are brought in by the Arabs. Sweep- 
ing the northern horizon with a glass 
we see a low plain, with mountains 
in the far distance, palm trees wav- 
ing their feathery leaves, an Arab 
village, signs of verdure in the dis- 
tance, so that Aden is not the drear- 
lest place in the world. Being a 
-half-way house on the great Eastern 
highway it has become an important 
place, which England will hold so 
long as her flag floats on the soil of 
India. 

The Red Sea is said to be the hot- 
test place in the world. Since leay- 
ing Suez, the thermometer, which 
hangs in the passageway leading to 
the cabin, one of the coolest places 
on shipboard, has ranged day and 
night from 84 to 87. The atmos- 
phere, for about 600 miles in the 
Red Sea, is steamy and sticky. 
Everything in the shape of iron or 
steel turns to rust. The pen-knife 
in your pocket, your watch-key, the 
pinions of your watch, rivets, screws 
and belts in your trunk and about 
the ship, take on a coat of rust. In 
midsummer the heat on the Red Sea 
is fearful. The negro coal men have 
sometimes dropped dead by the 
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furnaces, in the months of June, July 
and August, but no one travels then 
unless compelled by military orders 
or the imperative demands of busi- 
ness. The passage in the winter and 
spring months is delightful. Our 
own trip across the Indian Ocean has 
been over a smooth sea, with a gentle 
breeze, sufficient to keep us comfort- 
able though the mercury is nearly 
up to 90. The sea is smooth now, 
but a month hence the southwest 
monsoon will be blowing, and per- 
chance there will be sea enough to 
wash the steamer’s deck. 

The natives of India are venture- 
some sailors. We have seen many 
of the queer craft of the East—ves- 
sels with sharp bows, thin and low, 
with the hinder part out of all pro- 
portion; a high poop deck, one tall 
mast forward, carrying a great square 
latteen sail, a short mast aft, carry- 
ing a three-cornered sail ; the whole 
concern so rickety that you would 


not care to trust yourself on board 


for a trip from Long wharf to Cape 
Ann. Yet these East Indians, with- 
out sextant or quadrant, without any 
knowledge of the science of naviga- 
tion, with arude native compass and 
a‘log strike boldly out to sea, and 
make the passage to Aden, a distance 
of 1,664 miles. At this season of the 
year they have cloudless days and 
nights, and can make their way by 
the sun and stars, and can keep toler- 
able reckoning, but it is a voyage 
that few of us would like to under- 
take unless compelled by stern ne- 
cessity. One cannot but admire 
their pluck. 
C. 


a 


A LAMP TO BURN UNDER WATER. 


Since the invention of the Davy 
lamp,—which, although a wonderful 
discovery, gives but a faint light, 
and is not perfectly secure against 
the dangers of explosion by fire- 
damp,—the English Government of- 
fered the sum of four thousand 
pounds asa reward for the invention 
of a lamp burning without contact 
with the external air. Two young 
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students of the Polytechnic, MM. H. 
Liauté and L. Denoyel, have carried 
off the prize. An oxygen lamp had 
been already constructed, but it 
could only burn under water by 
means of a supply of air pumped into 
it by machinery which required four 
men to work. The newly invented 
lamp burns alone, carrying within it 
the requisite supply of gas. The sa- 
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vants denied that this could be done. 
Aman, in the costume of a diver, 
descended into the sluice opposite 
the mint to the depth of eight feet ; 
the lamp burned beneath the water, 
and at the distance of two yards from 
him the diver was able to inscribe 
with a diamond ona piece of glass 
the date and hour of the experiment. 
The lamp. burned for three-quarters 
of an hour in the water, and when it 
was hauled to the surface it was still 
burning, and the flame as bright as 
ever. It hasbeen made by M. Dele- 
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nil, constructor to the Polytechnic. 
Several members of the Institnte, 
pupils of the Polytechnic, as well as 
several journalists, were present at 
the experiment, and cheered franti- 
cally when the lamp was drawn out 
of the water burning brightly at the 
expiration of three-quarters of an 
hour. Not only will this invention 
prevent the danger of explosions in 
mines from fire-damp, but it will en- 
able search for drowning persons, or 
for property lost by ship-wreck, to 
be pursued with the utmost facility. 


DAY-START. 


This day, which the sun brought 
us from the East, as it rose this morn- 
ing, must have begun somewhere. 
Could we fly westward with a speed 
equal to the apparent motion of the 
sun, starting at noon, we should re- 
turn herein twenty-four hours, hav- 
ing seen in the meanwhile neither 
morn nor eve, but noon only; and 
yet we must have entered upon a 
later day of the week and month.— 
For if we left on Tuesday, though 
it has been noon every minute since, 
itis now Wednesday. It was Tues- 
day noon when we swept over the 
Sandwhich Islands ; and it was Wed- 
nesday noon when, a few hours later, 
we passed the missionary station on 
the coast of China. 

The visible line we passed be- 
tween those places extends from 
pole to pole, mostly through the Pa- 
cific Ocean. It is as crooked and as 
important as a magnetic meridian.— 
Its origin is historical, and its posi- 
tion is not, like that of a prime meri- 
dian, arbitrary, nor a subject of de- 
bate between nations. Now, that a 
portion of this line is about being 
moved, it may be timely to study it 
a little. ; 

Our days of the week and month 
came to us from Western Asia, trav- 
elling west ward. It takes the day 
(the sun) an hour to pass fifteen de- 
grees of longitude, four minutes of 
time to a degree. When the sun (at 
equinox) sets on Mount Sinai, it is 
stili an hour high at a point fifteen 


degrees further west, and at Boston, 
106 degrees west of Mount Sinai, it 
is still seven hours high. At San 
Francisco, about 53 degrees further 
west, the sun has yet 10 hours 36 
minutes to shine; that is to say, it is 
but half-past eight in the morning. 

Eastward the case is reversed. At 
Shanghai it is almost midnight at 
that istant, and the centre day, whose 
active duties are beginning in Cali- 
fornia, is well nigh past. At Jeddo 
it is twenty minutes past midnight, 
and consequently we count the next 
day has already begun. The Rus- 
sian, journeying still further east to 
Sitka, has placed just half the cireuit 
of the earth between him and Pales- 
tine, and greets the rising sun at the 
very instant it is setting there. But 
it is sunrise of the next day. Satur- 
day evening in Judea is Sunday 
morning at Sitka, though only Satur- 
day morning at San Francisco. The 
California Jew has but to take a jour- 
ney across the line 54 degrees 40 min- 
utes, and he can have the luxury of 
keeping the same Sabbath with 
Christians. 

But the California Sabbath is mov- 
ing in that same direction in these 
days. The week in which our au- 
thorities take possession of Alaska, 
will be one of eight full days. But 
the year of the Russian settlers will 
be settled notwithstanding. For the 
Greek Church uses the old style, 
and to change to the new they must 
drop twelve days, making the year 
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1867 to consist of but 353. Calling 
the Sabbath, which Christians have 
brought us from the East, the occi- 
dental Sabbath, and that which they 
carried eastward the oriental, we see 
thatthese have hitherto met at the 
line between Russian and British 
America, and here the days have 
begun. The easternmost point of 
this is about 130 degrees west. So 
the Russians carried their Sabbath 
15 degrees east of half way round 
the earth from the Holy Sepulchre, 
where it began. But now it retreats 
to East Cape, about 170 degrees east, 
and therefore, islands excepted, ex- 
tends three eighths around the globe. 
Now, for the first. time, the line be- 
tween oriental and occidental reck- 
oning touches no land. It comes 
down from the North Pole near the 
meridian of 169 degrees west, due 
south of Behring Straits, and thence, 
bending south east beyond, at the 
island westernmost of the United 


States, west also of the Sandwich . 


Islands, and even (unless the Secre- 
taries of the American Board be mis- 
taken) west of the Micronesian Is- 
lands. It then bends sharply east- 
ward, leaving to the west not only 
New Zealand, but also the Society 
Isiands Christianized by the English. 


Passing the Cape of Good Hope, it, 


leaves Juan Fernandez to the west, 
but it is not easy to know on which 
side of Easter Island it passes.— 
Thence it goes unquestioned to the 
South Pole. ’ 

Is it not a little curious that this 
significant line is wholly ignored by 
some, if not all, our best works on 
geography. 


6 
Emigration for 1867. 


The Journal of Commerce furnishes 
the following statement of emigra- 
tions for 1867, as follows: 


Germany, 117,591 ; Ireland, 65,134; 
England, 33,712 ; Scotland, 6,315; 
Sweden, 4,843; Switzerland, 3,985 ; 
France, 3,204; Holland, 2,156; Bel- 
gium, 1,623 ; Denmark, 1,372 ; Italy, 
1,032; Norway, 309; Poland, 268; 
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West Indies, 214; Spain, 203 ; Russia, 
185; Wales, 142; South America, 
97; Japan, 87; Portugal, 79; Aus- 
tralia, 44; Canada, 42; Mexico, 28; 


Nova Scotia, 22; China, 17 ;-Greece, 


8; Central America, 7; Turkey, 6; 
East Indies, 4; Africa, 2; total 242,- 
871. 

It will be perceived that, as in 
former years, Ireland and Germany 
contribute more toward increasing 
the population of the United States 
than the whole of Europe beside, 
though England is inclined to help 
us liberally in this respect. The ar- 
rivals from these countries for the 
last two years compare as follows: 


1866. 1867. 
Treland.:......= > 68,047 65,134 
Germany....... 106,716 117,591 
England........ 36,186 33,712 

Totaln 7% 2 t 210,949 216,437 


Exhibited in the aggregate, the 
flow of population toward the United 
States for the last two decades is as 
follows: 


$848u ce. be 189,176'1858.. ... - 78,589 
$849 vccsue' 220,791|1859. ...-. 79,322 
POH0uik .-e 212,603 1860... ... 105,162 
1851... . .. . 289,601}1861...... 65,529 
1852. com 300,992 1862... .. 76,306 
PO53 ston 284,945 1863... ... 156,844 
TE5AU ete - 319,228 1864... .- 225,916 
POD cance 136,323 1865... 196,347 
BSG xo neue 142,342 1866... -.. 233,398 
er 183,773 1867-....2 242,871 
———> ¢——_____ 


Influence of Popery on a Nation. 


Having observed that ‘ from the 
time when the barbarians overran 
the Western Empire to the time of 
the revival of letters, the influence 
of the Church of Rome had been gen- 
erally favorable to science, to civi- 
lization, and to good government,” 
Lord Macaulay thus proceeds: —“But, 
during the last three centuries, to 
stunt the growth of the human mind 
has been her chief object. Through- 
out Christendom whatever advance 
has been made in knowledge, in free- 
dom, in wealth, and in the arts of 
life, has been in inverse proportion 
to her power. Whoever, knowing 


. 
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what Italy and Scotland naturally 
are, and what four hundred years 
ago they actually were, shall now 
compare the country round Rome 
with the country round Edinburgh, 
will be able to form some judg- 
ment as to the tendency of Papal 
domination. The descent of Spain, 
once the first among monarchies, to 
the lowest depth of degradation—the 
elevation of Holland, in spite of many 
natural disadvantages, to a posi- 
tion such as no Commonwealth so 
small has ever reached, teach the 
same lesson. Whoever passes in 
Germany from a Roman Catholic to 
a Protestant principality; in Switzer- 
land, from a Roman Catholic to a 
Protestant canton; in Ireland, from 
a Roman Catholic to a Protestant 
county, finds that he has passed from 
a lower to a higher grade of civiliza- 
tion. On the other side of the At- 
lantic the same law prevails. The 
Protestants of the United States 
have left behind them the Roman 
Catholics of Mexico, Peru, and Bra- 
zil. The Roman Catholics of Lower 
Canada remain inert, while the whole 
continent round them is in a ferment 
with Protestant activity and enter- 
prise. The French have doubtless 
shown an energy and an intelligence 
which, even when ‘misdirected, have 
justly entitled them to be called a 
great people. But this apparent ex- 
-ception, when examined, will be 
found to confirm the rule; for in no 
country that is called Roman Catho- 
lic has the Roman Catholic Church, 
during several generations, possessed 
so little authority in France.”—Mac- 
aulay’s History of England. 


—> 0S 
A Prospered Sailor. 


Mr. John Brown, an American 
gentleman, residing in Valparaiso, 
has just loaned the city government 
$250,000 in gold forinternalimprove- 
ments. The history of Mr. Brown is 
a remarkable instance of the force 
and perseverance of the Yankee char- 
acter. It is but a few years ago that 
he landed from a ship where he had 
worked as one of the crew, and with 
nothing but the clothes he had on 
commenced work as a juorneyman 
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carpenter. To-day his property is 
valued at five millions. He has an 
interesting family, lives in princely 
comfort and stands at the head of 
social and financial affairs in Chili. 


—>- © <— 
Ancestry of the Pen. 


The earliest mode of writing was 
on bricks, tiles, oyster-shells, stones, 
ivory, bark, and leaves of trees; and 
from the latter the term “leaves of 
a book” is probably derived. Copper 
and brass plates were very early in 
use; and a bill of feoffment on copper 
was some years since discovered in 
India, bearing date one hundred 
years B. C. 

Leather was also used, as well as 
wooden tablets. Then the papyrus 
came into vogue, and about the 
eighth century the papyrus was 
superseded by parchment. Paper, 
however, is of great antiquity, espe- 
cially among the Chinese; but the 
first paper-mill in England was built 
in 1588 by a German, at Dartford, in 
Kent. Nevertheless, it was nearly 
a century and a half—namely, in 
1713—before Thomas Watkins, a 
stationer, brought paper-making to 
anything like perfection. 

The first approach to a pen was 
the stylus, a kind of iron bodkin; 
but the Romans forbade its use on 
account of its frequent and even 
fatal use in quarrels, and then it was 
made of bone. Subsequently, reeds, 
pointed and spilt, like pens as in the 
present day, were used. 


<> 0<>__— 
Drinking in Paris. 


It is a common but mistaken be- 
lief that the people of this and other 
cities of winegrowing countries do 
not intoxicate themselves as much 
as those of more northern countries. 
Travelers tell you they never meet 
a drunken man here; but Paris 
abounds in men and woman too, 
who get habitually muddled with 
strong drink. Wine-shops are open 
at every corner from dawn to mid- 
night, and thronged during certain 
hours. The cheap wine is not pure, 
but a vile intoxicating compound ; 
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and besides this, raw spirits, ab- 
sinthe, and other cordials abounding 
in alcohol, are drunk by the common 
people in enormous quantities. The 
result is a general deterioration of 
the physical stamina, and many spe- 
cial disorders. Whole families run 
down and become effete through the 
use of alcohol in wine or other solv- 
ents. 

The hospitals are crowded with 
persons suffering under nervous and 
cerebral affections, as tremors para- 
lisis, insanity and the like; and 
careful physicians in those establish- 
ments assure us that at least one 
quarter of these are clearly the ef- 
fect of alcoholized blood. 

The result of these and other un- 
wholesome agencies and excesses is 
a sensible deterioration of the physi- 
cal stature and vital force of the 
Parisian population. It has been 
gravely asserted that if all immigra- 
tion into Paris should cease, so that 
no fresh blood could come in from 
the country, the population of the 
city would dwindle in numbers, de- 
teriorate in force, and become so 
nearly effete, in five generations, as 
to, be incapable of reproduction. 
This assertion is less extravagant 
than it seems at first sight. Certain- 
ly the vital force of the population 
is now kept up by importation of 
fresh material. Paris is called the 
heart of France, and there is a curi- 
ous analogy between the movements 
of its population and the motion of 

our blood. Only the course is re- 
versed. From all parts of the body 
the effete black blood flows into the 
heart, and is thrown out, freshened 
and reddened. From all parts of 
France there is a stream of fresh 
young people constantly flowing in- 
to Paris, and there is a constant 
stream of feeble, diseased, effete 
people flowing out of it. 

——__ <2 9 <> 
Around in Seventy-five Days. 

When the Pacific Railroad is finsh- 
ed, the tour of the world can be 
made in two months and a half. 
From New York to San Francisco 
will take seven days; from San 
Francisco to Hong Kong, by way of 


Yokohama, twenty days; from Hong 
Kong by steamer to Suez, thirty-two 
days ; from Suez to Paris, six days; 
from Paris to New York, ten days; 
in all, seventy-five days. This can 
only be done, however, by continuous 
traveling and successful connections 
everywhere; and the adventurous 
voyager who undertakes to accom- 
plish the whole distance in the time 
we have mentioned will be pretty 
well used up when he gets back to 
New York again. We advise him 
rather to make his arrangements so 
that he can stop while at the chief 
points of interest on his way, such 


.as Yokohama, Hong Kong, Manila, 


Bombay, Cairo, Malta, Leghorn, 
Marseilles, Paris and London. This 
will require about twice as much 
time as he will spend in actual travel- 
ing, and ten times as much money ; 
but he will be well repaid for his out- 
lay, and in after days can tell his 
chidren of the wondrous sights and 
strange people he saw in his famous 
journey around the globe. 


es 
Incombustible Wood. 


According to M. Schattenman’s ex- 
periments, there is an easy and 
cheap way of rendering wood incom- 
bustible; it consists in coating it 
with chloride of lime. It is true this 
will only protect the surface, but it 
will prevent the flames from spread- 
ing. Chloride of lime, or more pro- 
perly chloride of calcium, is obtained 
on a large scale by decomposing 
bones with hydro-chloric acid, which 
dissolves the caleareous parts with- 
out attacking the gelatine they con- 
tain. This neutral and liquid chlo- 
ride marks 14° by Baume’s areome- 
ter and contains 15 per cent. of anhy- 
drous chloride. To this liquid an 
equal weight of slaked lime should 
be added, and it may then be applied 
to the woodwork to be preserved. 
The operation should be repeated 
twice with a common white-wash 
brush. The cost is at the rate of 
about 5 frances per hundred square 
metres, the liquid costing 1 f., and 
the rest being the man’s wages. 
Where chloride of lime cannot be had, 
it may be made by treating chalk 
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with hydro-chloric acid. To test the 
incombustibility of wood prepared 
in this way, take a few bricks and 
inclose a square with them; fill up 
the space with a kilogramme of straw, 
place three wooden laths across, 
coated as above, then put another 
row of bricks upon the first, and 
place three uncoated laths across. 
Having well secured them, set fire to 
the straw, when the upper or un- 
coated laths will catch fire and be 
completely consumed in five or six 
minutes, while the lower ones, pro- 
tected by their coating, will only 
glimmer and be carbonized where 
the flames touch them; but will 
everywhere else be safe from com- 
bustion. Fir should be selected for 
the experiment.—Galignani. 


> o << 
A Year’s Casualties at Sea. 


The statistical committee of the 
British Lloyd’s have publisched an 
analysis of wrecks and casualities 
during the year 1867 as compared 
with 1866. It results from their re- 
turns that the total number of cas- 
ualties last year was 12,513, against 
11,711 in 1866. The total losses 
were 2,343, of which 105 were steam- 
ers, in 1867, against 2,234, of which 
115 were steamers, in 1866. The 
cases in which the cargo was entire- 
ly lost numbered 1,168 last year, and 
1,946 in 1866. The loss of life in 
1867 contrasts very favorably with 
that of the year preceding, the total 
being only 1,346 against 2,644 in 1866. 
The month in which the fewest los- 
ses have occured for the past ten 
years is July, the heaviest being No- 
vember. An elaborate geographicai 
summary of the wrecks and casual- 
ties, arranged according to the voya- 
ges performed, shows that of the 
entire list of the total losses, num- 
bering last year 2,343, twenty per 
cent. occurred in the British islands ; 
while of the other sections, the heav- 
iest—that which included the Baltic 
and the Gulf of Bothnia—contribut- 
ed only three per cent. The Cape 
colonies, the Persian Gulf, Austra- 
lia, Polynesia, California, and Green- 
land appear to have been almost 
blank as regards total wrecks of for- 
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eign—going ships in 1867, although 
they supplied a few cases of con- 
structive loss. In the British islands 
the number of vessels raised last 
year, after sinking, was 32, and in 
the rest of the world only 20. There 
were five cases of loss from piracy 
in 1867, and eighteen in the year 
preceding. 


——————- 6 <——____- 


How to Know God. 


It does not require learning to 
know God; and therefore, a little 
child is as able to know God asa 
full-grown man. The Lord Jesus, 
when on earth, received little child- 
ren when they were brought to Him, 
and so will He now teach any little 
child that comes to Him. None know 
God but those whom He is pleased 
to teach, and He tells us in His word, 
that He is pleased to reveal unto 
babes what is hid from the wise and 
prudent. 

It would indeed be very sad, if a 
child could not know God; for all 
who do not know God are lost; and 
many little children do not live to 
grow old. How very sad it would 
be to think that they were lost ! 

But God is now revealed in a way 
in which a child may know Him; and 
to know God is salvation. Jesus 
says, ‘ ‘Ihis is life eternal, that they 
might know Thee, the only true God, 
and Jesus Cnarist, whom Thou hast 
sent.” 

We may indeed say, ‘ Cast thou 
by searching find out God?” Job 
xi.7. But He is pleased to reveal 
Himself to us in Jesus; and when 
we know Jesus to be the Son of God, 
then we know God; and it will make 
us very happy if we believe this, in 
reading the history of the blessed 
Lord Jesus. 

A child can see very easily that 
Jesus was kind and full of love: 
how patient He was with His disci- 
ples when they did not understand 
Him—how gentle and tender to the 
little children—how williug to help 
all who came to Him. He never sent 
them away without hearing their 
troubles, and doing what they asked. 

If we observe these things, we 
shall learn how gracious God is. We 
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can only know God by knowing 
Jesus. If we try to think of God, 
our minds are lost unless we think of 
Jesus: but we can rest on Him. 

Ifyou turn to the eleventh chapter 
of John’s Gospel, you will find that 
“A certain man was sick, named 
Lazarus. His sisters se: t unto Him, 
saying, ‘ Lord, he whom Thou lovest 
is sick.” When Jeses heard that, He 
said, This sickness is not, unto death, 
but for the glory of God, that the 
Son of God might be glorified there- 
by.” 

Now, in reading this history of 
Martha, and Mary, and Lazarus, any 
one can'see that Jesus loved these 
people; and even a child could take 
this message to Jesus: ‘ Lord, he 
whom Thou lovest is sick.” If any of 
you thus know the Lord Jesus, you 
will like to go and tell Him all your 
sorrows. Ifany whom you love are 
sick, you will like to tell Him of it, 
that He may help them. 

These people knew Jesus well. He 
was. their Friend. 
such confidence in His love—they 
felt so sure that He loved them, that 
they did not say, Lord, he who loves 
you is sick, but, ““He whom Thou 
lovest.” 

He who loved these people so much 
was the Son of God. When we 
believe this, we know that God is 
love. Ifyou know Jesus, you know 
God: if you love Jesus, you love 
God. You can see how kind and 
good He is, though you may not be 
able to understand how God lives 
for ever and never had a beginning. 
Jesus told His disciples, ‘‘ He that 
hath seen me hath seen the Father ;” 
“T and the Father are one.” 

But now let us read over this his- 
tory about Lazarus, and learn some 
other lesson from it. 

We see that Jesus loved Lazarus, 
and yet He let him die. And indeed 
He told His disciples He was glad 
for their sakes that He was not there ; 
forif He had been there, He would 
not, I suppose, have let him die; but 
He staid away, and allowed him to 
die, that He might teach His disci- 
ples something that they did not 
then know. He wished to show 
them His complete power over death, 


And they had, 
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that they might know His power and 
His love. He would show them that 
He not only could make sick people 
well, but that, if they died, He could 
raise them again. 

The Lord Jesus said that this sick- 
ness was for the glory of God. His 
glory is not to give us long life here. 
He lets us die here, but raises us 
again by and by. You must not ex- 
pect to be perfectly happy here. The 
The only way to have happiness is 
to have eternal life from the Lord 
Jesus now, and to be raised up by 
and by with a glorious body, like 
that of the Lord Himself. 

No one is bappy—no one has any 
right to be happy—uuless they can 
triumph over death, and see life and 
immortality to be theirs, because 
they believe in Jesus. 

A Christian can triumph over 
death—he is not afraid of death. 
Jesus said, ‘‘ Lazarus sleepeth.” <A 
Christian can call death sleep ; for if 


‘he dies, he ‘falls asleep in Jesus,” 


and he will wake up in everlasting 
joy. Jesus let Lazarus die, and 
Lazarus could tell them afterward, 
“you thought I had been dead, but I 
was only asleep.” Though the Lord 
Jesus has left this world, He still 
gives life to all who believe; He has 
power now to givelife. He says, ‘7 
am the resurrection and the life:” 
this life is now “hid with Christ in 
God ;” but it is a real life, and those 
who have life from Christ shall never 
die. He says, ‘“‘ He that believeth in 
me shall never die.” 

Falling asleep in Jesus is a very 
different thing from dying. It is 
very blessed to fall asleep in Jesus 
when we are tired and have done our » 
work. It is blessed to put off these 
bodies, which are not tit to appear 
before Godin, and to rest, quietly 
waiting for the day when we shall 
wake up in His likeness, and serve 
Him again with glorious bodies that 
will never die. Why do not all 
believe these simple truths? They 
want the willing heart; they need 
to be taught by God. 

The Jews came to the grave of 
Lazarus to weep: the Lord Jesus 
came to say, ‘‘ O grave, where is thy 
victory?” When we bring Jesus 
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with us to the grave, we can say this. 
And we are all going toward our 
graves: let us bring Jesus with us. 
The Lord showed His power over 
death when He went into the grave 
Himself, and rose out of it again. 

A Christian does not pretend to 
be betterin himself than other peo- 
ple; but he knows God. He knows 
One who has life, and therefore can 
triumph over death. It is no matter 
what you have, unless you have life. 
If you have Jesus, you have life. If 
you have not Jesus, you have not life. 

God does not give us who believe 
long life here; that would only be 
long sorrow. He lets us see the 
worst of our state here, and gives 
a life that will last beyond death, 
and will never end. 

God sent Jesus into the world on 
purpose to triumph overdeath. This 
is a great comfort, for there is noth- 
ing but death in us till we believe in 
Jesus; but the least child that be- 
lieves in Jesus have everlasting life. 
If you know Jesus, it will make 
you really happy: you will not fear 
death, because Jesus says, ‘‘I am 
He that liveth, and was dead; and 
behold I am alive for evermore, and 
have the keys of hell and of death. 
Amen,” . 

Jesus can all our sins forgive, 
And wash away their stain ; 

And fit our souls with Him to live, 
And in His kingdom reign. 

To Him let all His children come, 
For He hath said they may : 

His bosom then shall be their home, 
Their tears He’ll wipe away. 


—Gospel Witness. 
ee ee 


The True Attraction in Heaven. 


There is an oriental story, repro- 
duced in Moore’s “ Lalla Rookh,” of 
a beautiful princess betrothed to the 
son of a king who lived far from her 
home. With arcyal train of attend- 
ants she set forth to meet him, jour- 
neying by easy stages toward the 
place appointed. “To relieve the te- 
dium along the way a young and gift- 
ed poet, sent by the affectionate fore- 
thought of the prince, entertained her 
with all the rich fruit of his genius. 
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But his constant succession of 
charming conversatiou and poetry 
and narrative soon won her love to 
himself; and when at last she drew 
near to her destination, and the glit- 
tering palaces and towers prepared for 
her, rose to view, she would gladly 
have left them all to fly to the desert 
with this humble companion. But 
when, with fainting heart and down- 
cast eyes, she came reluctantly into 
the presence of the prince, a familiar 
voice surprised her, and, looking up, 
she saw her beloved poet in the 
prince himself, who had assumed this 
disguise, and chosen to gain her af- 
fection without aid from his own roy- 
al rank. 

So is it that the Prince Immanuel 
wins the love of His bride which is 
the Church. He comes to us on the 


journey through the world. He comes 


divested of His regal pomp, as a hu- 
man friend, as a faithful attendant, 
determined by His ‘‘ gentleness,” as 
the Psalmist has it, to make us 
““oreat.” He melts us with His good- 
ness and then charms and cheers us 
onward. And if, at last, at our jour- 
ney’s end, reassuming all His sover- 
eign glory, He shall welcome us, it 
will not be because we find Him to 
be King of heaven, nor yet because 
the palaces and all outward, material 
splendor of heaven surround him,that 
our joy will be highest and purest ; 
but rather because we shall have 
learned to love Him along the way, 
before we had seen or known His ma- 
jesty.—G. B. W. 


+o 
The Secret of Happiness. 


Thave already said: ‘‘out of Christ 
there can be no happiness. United to 
Christ, nothing can destroy our hap- 
piness. It is the present and eternal 
portion of all who choose, submit to 
and delight in Him” as their Saviour 


,and Lord. 


Let me now add the words of Paul: 
“To be spiritually-minded is life and 
peace.” Spiritual-mindedness and 
happiness are indissolubly united. 
They cannot be put asunder. A per- 
son in this state of mind will be hap- 
py anywhere, and under all circum- 
stances. He is not in the least depen- 
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dent on outward state or condition 
for his peace and happiness. The 
spiritual mind will as surely be hap 
py in poverty as in wealth,—in sick- 
ness.as in health,—in dishonor as in 
honor,—while suffering reproach as 
when being praised,—enduring the 
“loss of all things” as when “‘ posses- 
sing all things,”—in prison as at lib- 
erty,—in death as in life. 

It is not so with the wordly mind. 
It knows no real happiness, even in 
prosperity and when all things go 
smoothly ; and then when afflictions 
fall—sickness, losses, bereavements, 
disappointments, &c.—then is the 
soul filled with anguish. It has no 
comfort, no peace, no light. It has 
no refuge from the storm, no hiding- 
place from the heat,no protection from 
the swelling floods; but all is agita- 
tion, alarm, foreboding, despair. It 
is ‘‘ without God and without hope 
in the world.” For proof of this 
statement, refer to the experience of 


any worldling who has been called 


to pass through deep afflictions. 
Take an example: A steamer was 
proudly plowing the deep, freighted 
with many passengers. While all 
was calm and pleasant, there was 
naught on board but apparent joy 
and exultant hope; but suddenly 
the clouds gathered blackness, the 
thunders rolled, and the storm fell 
fearfully upon them. A scene was 
then witnessed, never to be forgotten. 
Most of the passengers were fearfully 
agitated. Their faces grew pale.— 
They trembled, and begged the cap- 
tain to do his utmost, and some de— 
manded that he carry them safely to 
port, as he had promised when he re- 
ceived their money; but when he 
said, ‘‘there is no hope; we must 
go to the bottom,” they fell on their 
knees, and cried loudly to God for 
mercy. They knew no peace; but 
fear and despair filled their bosoms. 
But not so with all. There were 
some who, amid all the excitement 
and danger, sat quiet and composed, 
peaceful and happy, awaiting their 
Heavenly Father’s will. They would 
be glad to live, and meet friends 
again, but were willing and ready to 
die then and there, if such should be 
the will of God. The storm, the dan- 
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ger, and prospect of death, had no 
power to destroy their happiness of 
soul. They loved God and delighted 
in his will; and this was their hap- 
piness, of which nothing could rob 
them. 

The soul that can heartily say: 
“the will of the Lord be done,” will 
rejoice in that will, whatever it may 
be,—whatever it gives, or takes, or 
lays uponus. Nothing outward can 
make such a soulunhappy. Itrests 
on animmovable rock. Nothing can 
shake or disturb it. 

Dear reader, do you know anything 
of such experience ? Grebe 
——___—> 0<>___ 


The Voice of Jesus. 
Dark shadows gather round my path, 
Portending some forthcoming ill ; 
Yet sweetly sounding through the gloom, 
Come the sweet words, ‘‘Peace, peace, be still.” 


And still the storm is gathering fast, 
And scarce a ray of light I see, 
Yet o’er the roaring of the blast, 
Come the sweet words, ‘Trust, trust in Me.” 


Earth seems to reel beneath my feet, 
Her firm supports are giving way, 
Yet still I hear those accents sweet— 
“ Fear not, my arm shall be thy stay.” 


Blest Jesus! thine inspiring voice 

Shall cheer me through life’s deepening gloom, 
And make me e’en in death rejoice 

In view of joys beyond the tomb ! 


——_—>-2-—___— 
Christianity and Infidelity. 


Hume, the historian, was a noted 
hater of the Bible. Hear from his 
own confession what influence infidel- 
ity had upon him. Says he: “Iam 
first affrighted and confounded with 
that forlorn solitude in which I am 
placed in my philosophy, and fancy 
myself some uncouth, strange mon- 
ster, who not being able to mingle 
and unite in society, has been expel- 
led all human commerce, and left 
utterly abandoned and disconsolate. 
Fain would I run into the crowd 
for shelter and warmth, but cannot 
prevail upon myself to mix up with 
such deformity. I call upon others 
to join me, in order to make a com- 
pany apart, but no one will hearken 
tome; every one shuns me and keeps 
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at a distance from that storm which 
beats upon me on every side. When 
I look abroad I see on every side 
dispute, contradiction, anger, calum- 
ny, and detraction. When I turn 
my eyes inward, I find nothing but 
doubt andingnorance. All the world 
conspires to oppose and contradict 
me, though such is my weakness, I 
feel my opinions loosen and fall off 
of themselves, when unsupported by 
the approbation of others. Every 
step I take is with hesitation, and 
every new reflection makes me dread 
an error and absurdity in my reason- 
ing; for with what confidence can I 
venture on such bold enterprises, 
when, besides those numberless in- 
firmities so peculiar to myself, I find 
so many that are common to human 
nature? This intense view of mani- 
fold contradictions and infirmities in 
human reason, has so worked upon 
my brain, that Iam ready to reject 
all belief and reasoning, and can 
look upon no opinion even as more 
likely and probably than another.— 
When am I, or what? From what 
causes do I derive my existence, and 
to what condition shall I return ?— 
Whose favor shall I court, and whose 
anger shall I dread? What beings 
surround me, and on whom have I 
any influence, or who have any in- 
fluence on me? Iam confounded by 
all these questions, and begin to 
fancy myself in the most deplorable 
condition imaginable ,environed by 
the deepest darkness, and utterly de- 
prived of the use of every member 
and faculty.” 


—_—___ <> «<> ___—_ ; 
Indebtedness of Science to Missions. 


Christian missions, though at first 
ridiculed and sneered at by worldly 
men of learning and wealth, have 
demonstrated their usefulness and 
importance to science as well as to 
Christianity. The valuable contri- 
butions they have made to human 
knowledge in geography, ethnology, 
philology, and other departments of 
learning, are now freely acknowledg- 
ed by men of science. To Dr. Living- 
stone, the distinguished missionary 
explorer, is the world indebted for 
the most of its knowledge of the in- 
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terior of Africa ; and it now appears 
that the first discoveries of the sources 
of the Nile were made by mission- 
aries. Some missionaries of the 
Church Missionary Society in East 
Africa, in order to acquaint them- 
selves with the native tribes, made 
exploring tours to the interior, in 
one of which they discovered a snow 
mountain, and after a time another. 
The statements which they sent to 
England were at first received with 
incredulity and ridicule. After some 
time they reported that the natives 
declared that there was a great in- 
land sea; when the Royal Geograph- 
ical Society sent out an expedition, 
which resulted in the famous discov- 
eries by Captains Speke and Grant 
and Sir Samuel Baker of the great 
lakes, called by them the Victoria 
Nyanza and the Albert Nyanza, the 
sources of the great river of Egypt. 


—_—<° <.____ 
One Pound. 


It is said that in a dockyard of 
England, a ship of many thousand 
tons was once built, and a large mul- 
titude had assembled to witness the 
launching. The wedges were knock- 
ed away, but the immense mass re- 
mained motionless. Before a feeling 
of disappointment began to manifest 
itself, a little boy ran forward, and 
commenced pushing against the side 
of the vessel. His efforts excited 
the ridicule of the spectators, but he 
turned indignantly towards’ them, 
saying, ‘I can push a pound,” and 
continued his exertions. They were 
all that was needed to overcome the 
friction, and soon the huge ship 
yielded to his pressure, gracefully 
gliding into the waves. So many a 
great and noble cause stands motion- 
less, when perhaps the efforts of a 
child would have overcome the ob- 
stacles that hinder its progress. A 
single grain will turn a nicely-balan- 
ced scale. A single word or action, 
or glance of the eye, may be fraught 
with inestimable consequences. We 
cannot be the judges of the amount 
of our influence. We know not how 
much it accomplishes. We cannot 
be aware through what a wide circle 
it may spread. 
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The Soul in Search of Rest. 


Almost all mankind are constant- 
ly catching at something more than 
they possess, and torment them- 
selves in vain. Nor is our rest to be 
found amongst those enjoyments of 
the world, where all things are cover- 
ed with a deluge of fluctuating, rest- 
less waters; and the soul flying 
about, looking in vain for a place on 
which it-may set its foot, most un- 
happily loses its time, its labor, and 
itself at last, like the birds in the 
days of the flood, which having long 
sought for land, till their strength 
was quite exhausted, fell down at 
last, and perished in the water.— 
Leighton. pop, 


DP Oe 
Look at These Figures ! 


The Nation, published at Boston, 
dissects two thousand millions of dol- 
lars, expended in America for in- 
toxicating spirits, in the following 
manner : 


Take this vast amount to pieces. 
It would purchase a navy of one 
hundred monitors, and two thou- 
sand war vessels, thoroughly equip- 
ped, the proudest armament that 
ever rode upon the seas. It would 
build a national capital worth one 
hundred million dollars, and a capi- 
tal for every state in the union worth 
fifty millions each. It would rear 
one hundred thousand houses of wor- 
ship, at an expense of twenty thou- 
sand dollarseach. It would pay the 
expenses of all the religious, chari- 
table, and benevolent societies in our 
land, including the ministry, Bible, 
tract, missionary societies, etc., for 
the next fifty years, since all of these 
do not cost now over forty millions 
of dollars annually. 


——————>- ° <a 
A Naval Oificer’s Opinion. 

A landsman and a naval officer 
were passing the New York Mavri- 
ners Church together, when the for- 
mer observed, ‘That place will be the 
ruin of sailors.” The officer ask- 
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ed him why. The passenger re- 
plied, “‘ By stuffing their heads with 
religion, and making them cowards.” 
The officer replied that he had been 
the greater part of his life at sea, and 
had been in many engagements ; 
that he had never seen the religious 
man shrink from his duty, or bea 
coward; and that the reason was 
plain, for, when he goes into an en- 
gagement, he has but one enemy to 
engage with, whilst the irreligious 
man has two; he has to contend with 
one within as well as one without. 


‘ 


$$ > 
Census of New York for 1816. 


The New York Weekly Museum, 
bearing the date of August 10th, 1816 
exactly fifty-two years ago, is before 
me. It contains many items of inter- 
est from which I glean the following 
particulars of the Census of the city 


- of New York, taken in April of that 


year. 
White male inhabitants... - -- 44,424 
White female inhabitans..... 43,319 
Malet aliend. watdeece: betas 3,891 
iemaleialions.cs.20ee -85. U0 3,094 
Coloredsmales,-24-eaes0 = ae 3,198 
Colored. females...-.-.---... 4,576 
Male SlaVieSince ois a thee 228 
Female slaves... 2252.24 4.228 389 
otal cee Sh ee 103,119 


The number of tenements is above 
17,000. 
Total number of jurors... 3,193. 
hig Paid 


rt 
Prayed Home. 


A minister tells us of a weather- 
beaten sailor who, on his homeward 
journey, encountcred a dreadful tem- 
pest. His mother, who expected his 
return, was waiting with deep anxie- 
ty to see her son, During the raging 
of the storm she trembled, as she sat 
in her cottage, for her beloved child’s 
safety ; and with strong faith in God 
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she earnestly prayed for his preser- 
vation. 

When night came, she and her hus- 
band retired to bed; but not to rest. 
They were far too anxious to sleep. 
As the morning dawned, the winds 
were hushed, and all was calm. 
Presently the little gate in front of 
their dwelling turned on its hinges, 
the door opened, and their son, their 
beloved son, for whose life they had 
feared, stood before them. The ves- 
sel had been driven into one of the 
many harbors on the coast, and was 
safe. ‘* Mother,” said he, as tears 
ran down his rugged face, ‘“‘ I knew 
that you’d pray me home.” 


—_—__—<» 


(For the Sailors’ Magazine.) 
The Chinese Coolie Ayrong. 
BY REY. S. C. DAMON, D.D. 


‘* God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform.”’ 


In 1853, there was living near one 
of the cities of China, about 200 
miles from Canton, an officer of the 
Government, whose duty it was to 
superintend the schools of his dis- 
trict. He had a son named Ayrong. 
War swept over the country. The 
family fled to a walled city, except 
Ayrong, who was left to guard the 
family residence and property. When 
the rebels came Ayrong fled to the 
sea-coast. At that time, there was 
an agent hiring Coolies, or laborers 
for the Sandwich Islands. Ayrong, 
was about twenty years old. He was 
well educated, as his father had been 
a school teacher. He could speak 
many dialects and read the Chinese 
language. The Coolie agent wanted 
an interpreter, so he engaged Ayrong. 
_ In this way he came to Honotulu. 
After his arrival here, his time for 
five years was purchased by a planter, 
who put Ayrong into his store, 
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where he, very soon learned the 
Hawaiian language, and something 
respecting the English. The planter 
was pleased with Ayrong, and as he 
lived the near Mission station of the 
Rev. Mr. Green, of Makawao, on the 
island of Maui, he sent Ayrong to an 
English school. There he learned to 
speak and write the English lan- 
guage. He also learned what was far 
better—he learned the principles of 
the Christian religion and became a 
sincere christian. Having fulfilled 
his engagement to work for five 
years with the planter, Ayrong be- 
came a trader and married an Hawa- 
iian woman. They lived at Lahaina, 
and united with the church of the 
Rey. Mr. Baldwin. 

Ayrong has improved so much in 
knowledge and acquaintance with 
the Gospel, that now he is about to 
be employed as a missionary to labor 
among the Chinese upon the Sand- 
wich Islands. Long have the good 
people here, been waiting and pray- 
ing for such aman. We have want- 
ed a missionary to labor among the 
two or three thousand Chinese scat- 
tered over the islands. We have 
written to China for a missionary, 
and also to California, but no such 
man could be obtained, now we find 
to our great joy, that God in his 
wonder—working and mysterious 
Providence, has been raising up and 
preparing in our midst, just the 
very man we have been looking 
after and praying for. Ayrong visit- 
ed my study afew days since, and 
told me the story of his life. He is 
truly a modest and intelligent christ- 
ianman. He reads and writes the 
English, Hawaiian and Chinese lan- 
guages. He is also a good singer. 
We hope great good will result from 
his labors among his countrymen. 
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Good Done.—Sabbath-School on Ship- 
Board. 


LETTER FROM A NAVAL OFFICER. 


Dear Sir, 

“ Tn justice to your kind efforts to 
spread the knowledge of the Lord 
amongst the many thousands that 
daily go to duty on the great deep, 
let me say, ‘ go on.” The work isa 
great and good one. The libraries 
you furnish are eminently useful, 
among officers and men, especially 
the latter. 

Time hangs heavy with the sailor, 
and the books are often the only com- 
fort he has in his hours of loneliness 
or relaxation. They are ever before 
him, and though he is often careless 
and unconcerned, he is inclined to 
read books he would not, if he was 


on shore; and thus often learns for ~ 


the first time the worth of his immor- 
tal soul. 

This class with another who read 
for general information, are more 
than thankful for your well directed 
efforts. And had they confidence to 


write or stand up in the congrega- ° 


tion, they would say, ‘go on, the work 
will pay.’ The papers you sent were 
sought after and read with interest. 
It is with great pleasure that I tell 
you of the Sabbath-School, commenc- 
ed on the first Sabbath after we left 
New York. The boys, numbering 
twelve, were called aft and asked to 
spend an hour, every Sabbath after- 
noon, in the study of the Scripture ; 
with this they were much pleased. 
Three of them said, ‘‘ we don’t know 
the alphabet.” The work was then 
begun in good earnest by all. The 
boys proved faithful during the term 
of enlistment. I have seen them 
when the ship was taking over a great 
deal of water, take off their shoes, 
and stand on the deck in the class, 
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even when the water was lashing 
above the teacher’s gaiters, and all 
having to close their bibles frequent- 
ly to protect them from the spray that 
came inclouds. The Sabbath-school 
on ship-board is an inviting field for 
an earnest Christian. Much good 
can be done for boys who are so often 
neglected. 

Out of this Sabbath-School came a 
day school, where many learned to 
read and write, inside of two years, 
and fathers and mothers were made 
to blush in receiving letters from the 
hands of sons, neglected in the land 
of schools and Christian liberty. 

With great gratitude these boys 
left the ship, mindful of favors grant- 
ed, and opportunities offered to make 
themselves more useful in the world. 

With pleasure I tell you that one 
of the boys who learned his letters 
on ship-board, read the whole of the 
Old and New Testaments, and never 
failed to commit a large portion of 
the Scriptures to memory for the 
class. 

The ‘f Black Valley Railroad,” you 
sent, was hung on the birth deck and 
studied by all. 

Your friend and Brother, 
R. M. W.—” 


—_—_——> o> —___ 


Caribou Island. 
LETTER FROM REV. MR. BUTLER. 


‘“Misston Housg, June 20, 1868. 
DEAR Sirs, 


The work among the seamen here 
is one in which Iam much interested, 
and I very much regret that the num- 
ber of American vessels which now 
visit the coast isso much smaller than 
it used tobe. It is, suppose, owing * 
to the failure of the fisheries, the 
past few years, a state of things which 
has greatly hindered our work among 
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the shore-people as well as the seamen 
We are hoping that the present sea- 
son may witness a turn in the tide of 
affairs. The number of Nova Scotia 
vessels arriving here, does not seem 
diminished, and though they anchor 
in a harbor at some distance from us, 
we usually have a good number of 
them at church on Sunday. There 
are some earnest Christians among 
them, and from these we hear in our 
prayer-meeting on Sabbath after- 
noon. A good number of the sailors 
from the U.S. vessels attend when 
they are in harbor. Occasionally an 
expedition vessel comes to the coast, 
on its way to the North, stopping a 
Sunday in our harbor, and giving us 
an addition to our usual congrega- 
tion. By these we have opportunities 
for sending packages of papers and 
books to the settlements at the North. 
During my second winter here a New 
London whaling-vessel, homeward 
bound was frozen into a harbor about 
miles distant from our settlement, 
and obliged to remain until spring. 
Tracts and religious reading sent on 
board were thankfully received. 

Our work, during the winters I have 
spent on the coast, has been a most 
encouraging one. The people have 
become much attached to the Mis- 
sion, families have moved into the 
settlement, the school has been pros- 
perous and well attended, and the 
religious services well sustained. 
We have had manifest tokens of the 
Spirit’s presence with us, and a num- 
ber of conversions which we trust, 
are genuine. I organized a church 
after my return from Canada, and 
during that season it was my privi- 
lege to unite with the little band of 
believers here in commemorating the 
death of our Lord. We have a meet- 
ing for the mothers under the care of 
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Miss Macfarlane, which has been 
owned as ameans of great good to the 
women of the settlement. Another 
encouraging feature in the work, is 
the earnestness which the children 
here have manifested in missionary 
efforts among themselves, to send, as 
they say, teachers and Bibles to those 
inheathen lands whohavenone. Poor 
as they are, and difficult as it is for 
any one on this coast to find means 
for raising money for this purpose, 
they have nevertheless succeeded, 
by their berry-picking, in raising 
enough to send, during their first year 
$12 to each of two missionary so- 
cieties, and the two following years 
to pay for anew bell for their chapel. 

Our winter mission-station is, as 
you are doubtless aware, at Esqui- 
maux River, about seven miles from 
the summer station. During the past 
year we have succeeded in erecting a 
neat and commodious church with 
tower and belfry, to take the place of 
the log-school-house in which we 
formerly worshipped. This, when 
entirely finished, will be a very pleas- 
ant and comfortable room. 

The past winter was a very long 
and severe one, much more so than 
has been known for many years. 
We have even now traces of it all 
about us, in the snow drifts on the hill 
sides and ice-cakes along shore. 
Navigation has been open hardly 
more than a week, but now vessels 
are arriving nearly every day. I ex- 
pect to morrow—if the weather is fa- 
vorable—to seea good number of sail- 
ors at church. Iam sorry that I 
cannot be here all summer to labor 
among them, but circumstances com- 
pel my going home for a month or 
two, so that I shall have to leave this 
part of my work for the season. The 
work will still be carried on, how- 
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ever, as far as practicable ; the week- 
ly distribution of papers and tracts 
and the Sunday readings in the cha- 
pel will go on as usual, and I trust 
that the seed thus sown may bear 
much precious fruit.” 


oO 


Boston Seamen’s Friend Society. 


The Annual Report of this Society 
shows the year ending May 1868, to 
have been one of great prosperity. 
The Sailors’ Home, under the care of 
Capt. Atwood, received during the 
year 1863 boarders, 143 of whom were 
shipwrecked or destitute seamen. In 
the same time there were forty conver- 
sions in connection with the Mariner’s 
Church on Salem St. Within a year 
the Society sent out 111 new libra- 
ries, and with them 2500 copies of 
the picture entitled ‘ Black Valley 
Railroad ;” and twenty-two conver- 
sions were reported by Capt. Bartlett, 
as resulting from the books and tracts 
thus sent out. 

Receipts : $34,837,64. Expenditures 
$35,317,94. 

The admirable sermon preached 
by Dr. Manning, on the occasion of 
the Fortieth Anniversary of the So- 
ciety, we take great pleasure in giv- 
ing to our readers in the present 
number of the Magazine. 


Pennsylvania Seamen’s Friend Society 


From the Twenty-Fourth Annual 
Report it appears that 85 vessels were 
supplied with libraries, and that 646 
Bibles, 1443 Testaments, and more 
than 60,000 pages of tracts were dis- 
tributed among seamen and boatmen 
by its agencies. 

The Sailors’ Home, 422 South Front 
Street, Philadelphia, under the ex- 
cellent management of Capt. D. Tracy 
has done incalculable good. 
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Receipts of the Society, $4,612,69. 
Receipts of the Female(Philadelphia) 
Seamen’s Friend Society, $524,70. 


Western Seamen’s Friend Society. 

The Twentieth Anniversary of this 
Society, held in Cleveland June 7th, 
1868, proved an occasion of unusual 
interest. 

The Report presented at that time 
evinces new life on the part of the 
management of the Society, and gives 
promise in its greater efficiency, of 
greater usefulness than ever. 

Receipts, $27,622,74. 


Charleston, S. C. Bethel. 

Chaplain Yates, in a letter dated 
August 10, says :—‘‘ You will be 
pleased to learn that the Bethel has 
been thoroughly repaired, and all 
paid for at a cost of $925. The time- 
ly suggestion of Mr. Buck, and the 
liberal appropriation of your Board, 
with what I was enabled to raise, 
has enabled us to make the Bethel 
in appearance what it was before 
the war. The attendance for this 
season of the year is even better 
than it was before the war. A larger 
number of our residents now attend. 

Our port has fewer ships than for- 
mer summers; but lam very much 
encouraged in my work. 

We hope this next winter, to see 
vessels once more in our port.” 


( For the Sailor’s Magazine. ) 
**Help Them to Help Themselves.” 


Loneliness in a crowded city !— 
There is plenty of it, and heart-aches 
over good times gone—it may be for- 
ever, with not a soul to sympathize ! 
The poor make no new friends. One 
reputable woman buried her only 
child lately, with but one strange fe- 
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male and the officiating clergyman 
as mourners, yet that woman had 
spread a table for one hundred guests 
at thanksgiving, ten years ago, in this 
very city. Sickness and poverty did 
it. These deprived her of summer 
friends, but drew her soul nearer God. 

Some such have been cheered by 
‘the beneficience of the American 
Seamen’s Friend Society, through its 
almoner, the pastor of the Church of 
Sea and Land. Seamen’s widows are 
his care. May God incline some 
hearts to donate for such persons to 
the above Society. 

A captain’s wife, now blind, who 
supported two sweet children by 
giving lessons in music, is now in an 
attic, where she has lived for some 
time on the proceeds of her furniture, 
and now is living on the sale of her 
dresses. Another with seven children 
has her husband in hospital dying. 
Another (with five children) receives 
monthly aid. Another with six child- 
ren, three of them in the Home on 
Staten Island, struggles hard to sus- 
tain the other three, and is helped in 
doing so. 

Liberal help is at times required 
to save from being pauperized. One 
is at present in distress. She isanavy 
officer’s widow, without friends, and 
needs help to have her child’s board 
met and a place as seamstress secur- 
ed for her. To receive help in her 
case was a trial. 

Did those in ‘‘ceiled houses” know 
the privations of the worthy poor 
in the lower part of the city they 
would investigate each case, and 
supply funds profusely, so that in- 
stead of pauperizing the recipients 
and training them to live by decep- 
tion, they would help them to help 
themselves. A thousand dollars a 
year thus spent would be a most 
laudable outlay. ibis 
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Sailors’ Home 190 Cherry Street. 


Mr. Cassidy reports one hundred 
and two arrivals during the month 
of July. These have deposited $3,708 
of which $2,257 have been sent to re- 
latives and friends, and $300 placed 
in the Savings’ Bank. Forty have 
gone to sea without advance, and four 
have been sent to the hospital. 

The weekly prayer-meeting has 
been well sustained, and most of the 
boarders attend some [place of wor- 
ship on the Sabbath. 


—_—__—< es ____ 
Position of the Planets for September. 


Mercory sets about half an hour 
before the sun throughout this month, 
and is an evening star for a short 
time every evening, but is not favor- 
ably situated for observation. 

VeENUs is now a brilliant morning 
star, rising about 2 h. a. m. through- 
out the month, setting at 4-h. p.m. 
It is a very little to the south of the 
moon about the middle of the month. 

Mars rises about 0 h. 50 m. a. mM. 
at the beginning of this month, and 
about midnight at the end, setting 
respectively at 3h. 40 m. P. M. and 3 
h.10m.Pe.m. Itis about 4° north 
of the moon on the morning of the 
12th. 

JUPITER rises about 7 h. P. M. or 
shortly after sunset until the end of 
the month—where it rises as the sun 
sets—setting about 8 a. M., on the 4th 
day it will be close to the moon. 

SATURN is an evening star, setting 
about 10 h. p. mM. at the beginning of 
the month, and about 2 hours earlier 
at the end rising respectively at noon 
and 103 a.m. lt is near the moon on 
the 21st. B. B 


N.Y. Nautical School, 92 Madison St. 


——— -a—___— 


Total Disasters Reported in July. 


The number of vessels belonging to, or bound 
to or from ports in the United States, reported 
during the past month as totally lost or missing, 
is 14, of which 7 were wrecked, 1 burnt, 2 suuk 
by collision, and 4 are missing. They are 
classed as follows: 1 steamer, | bark, 2 brigs, 
and 10 schooners, and their total estimated 
valuation exclusive of cargoes, is $145,000. 
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Below is the list, giving name, ports whence 
hailing, destinations, &c. Those marked w were 
wrecked, b burnt, sc sunk by collision, f found- 
ered, m missing. 

_ STEAMER. 
Hattie, w, from Mobile for Boston. 


BARK, 


M. Williamson, w, from Santa Cruz, Ten. for 
Cienfuegos. 
BRIGS. 


Eliza, w, from Port au Prince for Boston. 
Fashion, w, from Port au Prince for New York 


SCHOONERS. 


Prince George, m, from Georgetown, S. C. for 
Baltimore, 

Bi D Wales, m, from Jacksonville for New 

ork. 

D. B. Warner, w, from N, York for Cienfuegos. 

T. S. Grier, sc, from N. York for Federica, Del. 

| Bloomer, w, (at Rockport Mass.) 

Henrietta, b, from Dresden, Me. for Boston. 

H. B. Bascom, w, from New York for Boston. 

S. D. Dailey, m, from SanFrancisco for Victoria. 

Gen. Butler, m, (Fisherman). 

Argo, sc, from Newark for Boston. 


The number of vessels reported lost during 
the month of June was 19, comprising 2 steamers, 
2 ships, 4 barks, 1 brig and 10 schooners; esti- 
mated value, $560,000. 


Receipts for July, 1868. 
. ceipts for V5 


Weerslisle:Congs Ch.tia.0- --oa.sccte see $25 13 
Meth SE pisii@ln. - wede cote oe oman 1 40 

Searsport Cong. ch. of which $30 for Li- 
IDES oe Book SUL soeesee eur acme oe 31 16 
Capt. J. C. Beals, Library......-.... 15 00 


Meth. Epis. ch. of which $15 Library. 22 00 
New HAMPSHIRE. 


Candia Cones Chr. cristemiewale ee «intern =i 15 25 
Concord, Ladies’ Seamen’s Friend So- 

Choty LOM MITEMy ese neciee eae een aS 15 00 
Hampton, Cong: ch 17 00 
Hinsdale, Cong. ch 14 90 
Hopkinton, Cong- ch.......---..5---.- 3 53 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
Amherst, Cong. ch. additional... ....-- 4 00 


Andover, Frye Village 8S. S. for Libr’y. 15 00 
BOSCOU ALKA Sh, Olle. 2 ccae See eet 
J.S. Toppan, of which $15 Library.. 20 00 


British Bark ‘‘ Ann Main.”........-. 20 00 
Reuben Higgins... .55....-.a0ceeee= 1 00 
Curtisville, Cong. ch,.........--5---2- 9 00 
iBabmowth, ‘Cong: dhcc... bic ueoag ssteaeias 16 00 


Gardiner Cong, ch. to const. Dea. Allen 
Folger, L. M., $30; in part to const. 
Merrill G. Lothrop and Edward J. 


Sawyer) .12. M., GlT 67.26. ckmoceeeen 47 67 
Great Barrin gton, S: Sincewcnnooeeentes 70 80 
awrence,HlLot Chic. sac .ciencceaeemes 12 52 
Medford, Mystic ch..... 2 tea ska eee 60 07 
Newburyport, estate of Mrs, Sarah Lit- 

tle dec'd, by Joshua Hall, ex.....--. 400 00 


Princeton, Solon §, Hastings for Libr’y 15 00 


Sharon, Mrs. E, M, Turner for Libr’y, 15 50 
Weston, M. A. H. Bigelow const. J. 
SPAMGing. , Miwismasacck ue oedema 30 00 
Westminster, Cong: ch................. 00 
Weymouth, Mary N. Blanchard, S. 8S. 
CURSED (> <x dauosinsewsc ss =. eee 15 00 
Worcester, Central ch................- 50 82 
RHODE ISLAND. 
Providence, Hannah P, Hoppin.....-.. 10 00 
Slatersville, Cong. ch.................. 36 71 
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CONNECTICUT. 

Berlin, Cong. ch. for Library ---------- 30 00 
SSX, (CONG) Clem ce a.-.s'/ eee ae 20 88 
apr Ch == 2s. eee as eee oe oe 6 88 
Rie DP) elic oe stan np ee oes 2 72 
Greenwich, Mrs. Eliz. Webb-------.--- 5 00 

Hartford, 4th Cong. ch. of which Wm. 
Bemis $15, Library.---.-------------- 50 00 
Park ch. Bible class Library. -------- 15 00 
Lebanon, Goshen ch..-..---.---------- 9 00 


New Britain, Center Ch., of which to 
const. Miss Mary Pease, L. M. $30... 40 00 


New Haven, chapel str. ch...-.---.---- 56 40 
New Milford, Ladies’ Mite Society.... 10 00. 
Norwich, Broadway Cong. ch. S. S..-.-. 30 00 
Saybrook; Cong: .chis2 23-24) 2.26 eases 20 00 
Stratford, Gen. G. Loomis U.S. A.... 2 00 
Waterbury, 2nd Cong. ch.--...-.------- 96 95 


Westbrook, Cong. ch 
Whitneyville, Cong. ch. to const. Elias 
Dickerman, $2),04 S.S. for libr’y $30. 50 04 
5 


Woodbury, A. W. Mitchell.......-.... 00 
NEw YorK. 
Bridge Hampton, Mrs. P. R. Reilly, 
TOMA. 2. oo Menace Spencers 00 


Brooklyn, Ist Pres. Ch. of which E. H. 
Babcock, $30; G. W. Mead, C. A. 
Denney, Miss Augusta C. Dodge 
and E. L. Morris, each $15 for Librs 324 26 

Jamaica, Ist Pres. Ch., S. S. for Libry. 11 00 


New York City, Wm. E. Dodge..-.--...- 100 00 
Theodosia Boynton....--.--.. SS 100 00 
JohnH. Boynton... .22. 5.6. sseet ean 100 00 
RdwsPe Dickie) Dibrsticcs, 22 ese 100 00 
PUVITC HERG 26 tag os 1c Meee eee < eae 50 00 
W. P. Van Renssélaer....-..-.-..225 50 00 
Paul Spotter: 2 2S se oes 50 00 
8 ol Ad B18 ESV RAN el ne a Sa 25 00 
James Hunter. -....-...-.. : 25 00 
Ghas, HU Marshall. 2352-2555 p eee 25 00 
(Wint.h. 1 Oany eset eose & ee ee eee 25 00 
Mrs. Ann Eliza Bronson...-...-.....- 20 00 
Edw. S., Margaret D.. Grace D., 

and Mary Ely ,for lib’y...........- 15 00 
Mrs. Dr. A. D. Wilson, tiny eee be tee 10 00 
Peet eas ae eave < weet ae eee Se 10 00 


Mercer St. Pres. Ch., Mrs. Cath, B. 
Atterbury, which with prey. don. 
const., Freddie J. Stimson, L.M... 10 00 


Wass. Wyman. 222. 22 Ske eee 10 00 
BG. BenediGtack cacene ee seaenaeea ae 10 00 
Baten! 2} 13 Hie Rr A. eae me 10 00 
THO ss PAVIONS 2s Foes Eee aoa eeeey 10 00 
Se 2 PSB EL Bi Nee ee eee ee ee 5 00 
Ao) AST TS. RAPES eee ae eee ee 5 00 
0 A kOimishbe. Je¢es. so hers ese sl» 5 00 
Wed SHE VOt caste. ccnp ee ote eee oe 5 00 
or Win GS 0 Dice <a epaet han ss decane 5 00 
TARR Sa ey ae ar ieee Peep 5 00 
Ux PAOreab ye sacbeet tek den bee eee 5 00 
UAW Pathos: cn cape eee cen 5 00 
Jas. Craikshank..-..u02eeces cceeee 5 00 
AW. Gi Etiihie Setgoge 2 Sooo koe 5 00 
Won OC UEDIN. se eres ce eee eee eee 5 00 
5 00 
conv 00 
Capt. A. D. Colcord, bark Avrletta. - 3 00 
Cis es WAS PINS. cod ech enn dew eee 15 
ome, Pres. Ch: 8. §.,/ Liibry? lif. 2.28 15 00 
Williamsburgh, 3d. St. Pres, Ch......- 37 04 
NEW JERSEY. 
Caldwell, Pres. Ch. S. S., Libry./...... 26 25 


Newark, Ist. Pres. Ch. of which John 


Orange, Ist. Pres. Ch. 8. §., for Libry.. 30 00 
$3113 23 
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Library Reports. 


During the month of July, thirty- 
nine libraries were sent to sea from 
the Society’s rooms, No. 80 Wall St., 
22 new, and 17 reshipped. The fol- 
lowing were reshipped : 


No. 817—Has been several voyages 
to West Indies, is now on brig Sa- 
linas, for Para, A. S 


No. 906—TheCaptain states, that 
“the books were all read with interest 
by himself, wife and crew, all of 
whom express their thanks:” gone 
to sea on brig Ouracoa, for Porto 
Rico. 


No. 953.—Has been a number of 
voyages to West Indies, books all 
read; Captain wished the Library 
changed : is now on schooner Clara, 
for Pembroke. 


No. 987.—Has been several voy- 
ages to West Indies; reshipped on 
schooner Broadfield, for Key West. 


No. 1195.—Has been a number of 
yoyages to Rio Janeiro, books were 
read with interest. 


No. 1342.—Has been several voy- 
ages to Texas: read with profit: 
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reshipped on W. H. Mitchell, for 
Nova Scotia. 


No. 1606.—Has been two voyages 
to San Francisco: books read, and 
appreciated: returned in good order, 
and reshipped on brig Angostura, for 
Bolivia. 


No. 1653.—Returned in good order; 
been several voyages to Europe : now 
on schooner P. S. Lindsley, for Bid- 
deford. 


No. 1737.—Has been a number of 
voyages, gone to sea on brig A. L. 
Palmer, for Buenos Ayres. 


No. 1979.—Has been a number of 
voyages. Books highly prized and 
read with interest: reshipped on 
brig Fredonia, for Pernambuco. 


No. 1994.—Has been to San Fran- 
cisco: returned in good order. Books 
read and afforded pleasure and profit: 
is now on brig Hcho, for Havana. 


No. 1810.—Has been several voy- 
ages to West Indies; reshipped on 
schooner F. Smith, for Malaga. 


No. 2138.—Returned from West 
Indies. Now on bark J. Freeman, 


‘for Matanzas. 
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No. 2193.—Returned from a voy- 
age to San Francisco: read with in- 
terest. Thanks for the use of 
Library: reshipped on bark Navaso- 
sta, for Galveston. 


No. 2421.—Returned in good order. 
Captain writes, ‘I feel grateful to 
the Society, and also to the children 
of the Sabbath School for the use of 
the Library. I have no doubt of 
this work doing much good. We 
have religious services each Sabbath. 
The books have been read. by about 
30 persons.” 

Library reshipped on brig Amelia 
Hmma, for West Indies. E.S. 


No. 585.—“It is my opinion that 
many a poor sailor may be brought 
to see his follies in the use of your 
libraries. * * * * We return our 
thanks for your great kindness. I 
made a collection among my crew, 
and enclose five dollars for the Socie- 
ty which please accept. 

A. L. M.” 


No. 2440.—“‘I think this way of 
spreading the Gospel is one of the 
best. It has an influence in all parts 
of the world. It has been a great 
blessing to me. May God bless the 
giver of the library you have furnish- 
ed me. 

A. D. Coicorp.” 


No. 2656.—Returned in good order 
and gone to Buenos Ayres in bark 
David Cannan. 


No. 1443.—Returned ‘‘ much good 
accomplished.” At sea again in 
brig Hare. 

No. 2672.—Returned. Has given 
great pleasure to all on board, pas- 
sengers as well as seamen. 


No. 2693.—Returned. ‘ Has done 
much good. May your efforts be 
crowned with success. Enclosed is 
a dollar for the accomplishment of 
that end.” Jeeta 


No. 2005.—Returned in good order 
and gone to sea. 


No. 2633.—Returned. 


Much good 
done. 


Gone to East Indies. 


No, 2691.—‘50 religious meetings - 


held. AJ knocked off swearing. 


We had a great deal when we started. 
At Cadiz we held a prayer-meeting 
on board a vessel alongside. Five 
took the temperance pledge. All 
the crew are thankful for the books.” 


No. 2640—Returned, having done 
much good in the hands of a sailor 
converted at the Home, and returning 
to his friends to tell them what the 
Lord had done for him. 


No. 2014—Returned in good order 
and gone to sea in schooner Lavonia. 


No. 1668—Returned in good order 
and gone to sea on the Trade Wind. 


No. 275.—Returned from its 7th 
voyage and gone to Buenos Ayres in 
good order. 


No. 2618—Returned and gone to 
sea again in good order. 


No. 2063—Returned refitted and 
gone to Africa in bark Albertine, 12 
men. 


No. 2660— The books have all 
been read by crew and passengers. 
No cursing or swearing or drunkeness 
has been on board my ship, and I 
feel glad that the Lord is working 
upon the sea as well as the land, and 
his glorious promise ‘ the abundance 
of the sea shall be converted’ is 
getting fulfiled. I feel happy that I 
have found Christ and bear the cross 
and fly the Bethel flag in foreign 
climes, where sinners come and bow 
down on their knees in prayer to 
God. ye 


> 0 
An Iron Pear. 


“An iron pear! Who ever heard 
of such a thing ?” exclaims my know- 
ing little reader with a toss of his 
curly head. 

I fear, my dear, that too many 
have heard of it, seen it, and tasted 
it too; for the iron pear is both a real 
and a horrid thing. 

There is an old castle in Germany 
which was letely visited by an Amer- 
ican traveler. In that castle he saw 
the iron pear. It looks like a harm- 
less lump of iron, shaped like a pear, 
with a bit of cord for a stem. One 
may handle it without fear; but he 
need to be careful not to put it into 
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his mouth. Do youask why? I will 
tell you. 

If he should put it into his mouth, 
and pull the string, it would fly open, 
and become a full-blown iron lily. 
But its hard leaves would force his 
jaws apart with such a cruel wrench 
as to almost tear them from their sock- 
ets. At the same time, the petals of 
the lily would become pincers, and 
seize his tongue with terrible force. 
Then, if the cord should be pulled 
again, his tongue would be torn out 
by the roots. 

Now, what do you suppose that 
iron pear was made for? It was one 
of those instruments used, in olden 
times, to torture men and women. 
If a man read his Bible, and refused 
to go to mass, or to confess to a priest, 
he was dragged to prison, and put on 
the rack, or tormented with the iron 
pear, or some other cruel instrument. 
Wasn’tit terrible? Aren’t you thank- 
ful that you live in times and in a 
land where such things are not al- 
lowed ? 

Thank God, thank God, children, 
that you can worship God as you 
think Bible the tells you, without dan- 
ger from cruel priests or savage ty- 
rants. Iron pears, racks, and other in- 
struments of torture, are kept to look 
at now, as the curiosities of ancient 
cruelty, and not for the torment of 
men, women, or children. You know 
that love, not cruelty, is the great 
gospel weapon. Thank God that 
you do know it, and try to show your 
gratitute by loving every body you 
know.—NS. S. Advocate. 


——__—_— +o 


°*T Guess I Know a Thing or Two.” 


“My dear boy,” said a father to 
his only son, ‘‘ you are in bad com- 
pany. The lads with whom you as- 
sociate indulge in bad habits. They 
drink, smoke, swear, play cards, and 
visit theaters. They are not safe 
company for you. 1 beg you to quit 
their society.” 

“ You needn’t be afraid of me, 
father,” replied the boy, laughing. 
“T guess I know a thing or two. 
know how tar to go, and when to 
stop.” 
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The lad left his father’s house, 
twirling his cane in his fingers, and 
laughing at the ‘ old man’s no- 
tions.” 

A few years later, and that lad, 
grown to manhood, stood at the bar 
of a court, before a jury which had 
just brought in a verdict of guilty 
against him for some crime in which 
he had been concerned. Before he 
was sentenced, he addressed the 
court, and said among other things : 

“My downward course began in dis- 
obedience to my parents. I thought 
I knew as much of the world as 
my father did, and I spurned his 
advice ; but, as soon as I turned my 
back on my home, temptations came 
upon me like a drove of hyenas, and 
hurried me to ruin.” 

Mark that confession, ye boys who 
are beginning to be wiser than your 
parents ; mark it; and learn that dis- 
obedience is the first step in the road 
to ruin. Don’t take it.—S. S. Ad- 
vocate. 


ee 


Can’t Rub It Out. 


“Don’t write there,” said a father 
to his son, who was writing with a 
diamond on the window. 

“Why not?” 

“ Because you can’t rub it out.” 

Did it ever occur to you, my child, 
that you are daily writing that which 
you can’t rub out? 

You made a cruel speech to your 
mother the other day. It wrote it- 
self on her loving heart, and gave 
her great pain. It is there now, and 
hurts her every time she thinks of it. 
You can’t rub it out. 

You whispered a wicked thought 
one day in the ear of your playmate. 
It wrote itself on his mind, and led 
him to do a wicked act. It is there 
now; you can’t rub it out. 

All your thoughts, all your words, 
all your acts are written in the book 
of God. The record is a very sad 
one. You can’t rub it out. 

Mind me! What you write on the 
minds of others will stay there. It 
can’t be rubbed out anyhow. But, 
glorious news! what is written in 
God’s book can be blotted out. 
You can’t rub it out, but the precious 
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blood of Jesus can blot it out if you 
are sorry, and will ask him. 

Go, then, and ask Jesus to blot 
out the bad things you have written 
in the book of God. 


et 0 


Keep away from the Wheels. 


Little Charles Williams lived near 
a manufactory; and he was very 
fond of going among the workmen 


and the young people that were at, 


work there. The foreman would say 
to him, ‘‘ Keep away from the wheels 
Charlie.” 

Charlie did not mind, and would 
often say, ‘‘I can take care of my- 
self.” Often he would go nigh, and 
the wind of the wheels would almost 
suck him in; and two or three times 
he grew so dizzy, that he scarce 
knew which way to go. 

At length, one day, he staggered 
while amid the wheels, and fell the 
wrong way; the band caught his 
little coat, and drew him in, and he 
was dreadfully mangled. So it is, 
boys, when you go into a grog-shop: 
you may think you can take care of 
yourselves, and keep clear of the 
wheels; but, oh! you may find your- 
selves dreadfully mistaken. Before 
you are aware of it, the band may 
catch you, and nothing can save you. 

Oh! keep away from the wheels. 

—Temperance Banner. 


—___—~> 0» 
Proverb about Crows. 


“We can not keep the crows from 
flying over our heads, but we can 
keep them from building their nests 
in our hair,” said Martin Luther. 

We can’t always prevent bad and 
evil thoughts and ideas from coming 
tous; but, when they do come, we 
cam at once easily frighten them 
away. Be sure they don’t stop and 
build a nest in your head that noth- 
ing can ever entirely remove. 

— Well Spring. 


————_—> o -— 
The Little Girl’s Testimony. 


The most stirring exhortation we 
recollect hearing in the prayer-room, 
came from the lips of a little girl 
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some ten years of age, who was 
troubled with a serious imperfection 
of speech. With considerable diffi- 
culty of articulation she told of her 
hope in the Saviour, ending with, 
‘If the time ever comes that I can’t 
talk at all, I shall raise my right 
hand to show that I love Jesus.” Let 
all silent christians come to a like 
determination.—T he Standard. 


None Righteous. 


Samuel Marsden, the New Zealand 
missionary, who was as well known 
for his piety as for his humility, was 
at one time the subject of much ills 
feeling on the part of the authoritie- 
of the province. When told one day, 
by a friend, how basely he was 
slandered, ‘ Sir,” he exclaimed, 
solemnly, ‘‘ these men don’t know 
the worst. Why, sir, if-I were to 
walk through the streets with my 
heart laid bare, the very boys would 
pelt me.” 


ee Oe 
Going to Jesus. 


A CRISTIAN mother was once show- 
ing her little girl, about five years 
old, a picture representing Jesus 
holding an infant in his arms, while 
the mothers were pushing their 
children towards Him. ‘ There, 
Carrie,” said her mother, “ this is 
what I would have done with you if 
Thad been there.” 

““T wouldn’t be pushed to Jesus,” 
said little Carrie, with beautiful and 
touching earnestness; “I'd go to 
Him without pushing.” 
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Terms of the Life Boat. 


THE Liru-Boat is published for the purpose of 
diffusing information and awakening an interest 
more especially among the young, in the moral 
and religious improvement of seamen, and also 
to aid in the collection of funds for the general 
objects of the Society. Any Sabbath School, or 
individual who will send us $15 for a Loan Libra- 
ry, shall have fifty copies gratis, monthly, for 
one year, with postage prepaid. 


